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Editorial, | 


AGRICULTURE AT THE SOUTH. 





Travellers are very apt to misjudge the 
character of a country and its people, when | 
they base their opinions solely upon what may | 
be seen from car windows, yet something can 
be learned of a country, even when riding 
through it by rail. It will 


whole State 


not do, however, 


to of a by what may be 


judge 


seen in any single section of it. New Jersey, 


we believe m claims to produce more agricul- 


tural wealth per capita, annually, than any 
in the Union, and yet one riding from | 
York ( ity to Philadelphia over the 


State 
Ne Ww 
Pennsylvania railroad, would hardly discover 


the evidence. The railroad for quite a dis- 


tance, follows the low land along the coast, 
and finally crosses the State at its narrowest | 
part, leaving the best fruit and garden farms | 
out of Yet there 
are a great many an 
pleasant, neat looking farm buildings in that 


view on the higher lands. 


well cultivated farms 


part of New Jersey traversed by the railroad, 
though the early morning fog rather inter- 


fered with very much sight-seeing at the time 


our editorial party passed through on their 
way to Philadelphia and the country farther 


south. It is not until the train gets beyond 
Philadelphia, that one begins to realize that 
he is getting outside of the familiar scenes 
peculiar to New England. 

Delaware County, just west from Philadel- | 
phia, is largely devoted to raising garden 
vegetables and fruits for the city, and, as 
might be expected, is well cultivated. Ches- | 
ter, the next county west, is devoted not only | 
to gardening, but also,very largely to the | 
production of milk, butter and cheese. It is, 
undoubtedly, one of the best dairy counties in 
the State, and one among the half dozen most 
productive the United States. 
For the greatest production of agricultural 


counties in 


wealth, Lancaster County, lying next west of 
its esti- 


Chester, stands at the very head; 
mated farm products of all kinds for the year 
1879, according to the tenth census, reached | 
in value, $9,320,202, or about one-third more | 
than any other county in the Union, and near- 
ly double that of Worcester County, Mass., 


which stands the thirteenth in the list, with a 
product valued at $4,869,125. 


Contrary to the usual course of railroads, 


the one which crosses Lancaster County, be- 
tween Philadelphia and Harrisburg, prob- 
ably traverses some of the best land in the | 
State, if not the best in the world. It was 
the unanimous verdict of our party, that no 


finer section of country had ever before been 


traversed on any excursion, indeed, for few 


had ever before seen an extensive wheat grow- 
ing country—a country w here wheat occupies 
more area than any other, if not more than | 
all other grops combined, even including pas- 
ture and wood. 

In this part of the country, there is very 
little wood land, and the people use coal | 
largely for fuel, which is cheap in Pennsyl- | 


vania, generally, and the pasture is largely 


clover land, which was in wheat last year, 


ind will soon be in wheat again. There are | 
vreat many corn fields, but we were sur- | 
dto find this crop very backward, as 


igh suffering from a cold, backward spring 


ineaster County is noted for its tobacco, 


ind many fields of this weed were seen, but | 


the plants were too small to make much show, | 


It required trained eyes to pick out a tobacco 
field, so near does the land at this time look } 
like a naked fallow, except for the ridges and 
furrows which mark the rows. Nowhere be- 
tween Boston and the extreme southern limit | 
of our journey did we find such uniformly 
good farm houses and large barns, as in Lan- 
caster County and the valley of Cumberland 
County, lying still farther west. 

One who, living under the influences of 
wealthy manufacturing or mercantile cities, 
had learned to look upon agriculture as of 
secondary importance among the industries of 
a people, would need to have his ideas re- 
adjusted on making the acquaintance of such 
a community as inhabits these rich wheat 
lands of southern central Pennsylvania. 

At different points along the route, our 
party was met and joined by agents of the 
several railroad lines, over which we passed, 
prominent among whom were Messrs. H. V. 
l'ompkins, Eastern passenger agent of the 
Shenandoah Valley road, who has offices in 
New York and the other large cities; W. 
It. Esmer, passenger agent, Hagerstown, and 
(. M. Futterer, advertising agent, Hagers- 
town. From these gentlemen much informa- 
tion was gathered concerning the business and 
character of the people in the sections trav- 
ersed 

Lime, we learn, is used very extensively 
isa fertilizer for these wheat lands, many 
farmers having a kiln upon their own prem- 
ises, and as the bed rock is chiefly lime stone, 
this fertilizer is secured at a very cheap rate. 
We were told that wheat had been a leading 
crop in these valleys, for at least a hundred 
years, and yet, without great efforts having 
been made to sustain the fertility of the soil, 
the yield is as heavy now, as at any former 
period. The underlying rock, as it decays, 
together with the burned rock applied in the 
form of slacked lime, seems equal, under a 
judicious system of rotation, to all the calls 
the farmer may make upon the soil. The 
conclusion reached by all was, that Pennsyl- 
vania must be a very good State to live in, 
though there are whole counties here where 
the English language is scarcely spoken—the 
descendants of the old Dutch settlers adhering 
to the language as well as to the habits of 
their fathers, with remarkable tenacity. 

To reach Virginia, we pass through a nar- 
row section of Maryland, but are soon within 
the bounds of the productive Shenandoah 
Valley, of whose grain fields were heard such 
wonderful accounts from our Northern sol- 








diers during the war. Our route, however, 
is not through the Shenandoah Valley, except 
at its head, or rather foot, as the rivers here 
all run northerly to reach the Potomac, but 
up through the Luray Valley, which lies just 
west from the Blue Ridge or Blue Mountains, 
and a most beautiful ridge of mountains they 
are, with their green forest growth to the 
very tops, quite in contrast to the more rocky 
and brown appearance of the mountains which 
bound the opposite side of the valley, and 
which separate this from the larger and gen- 
erally better Shenandoah. 

It is evident as soon as the line be- 
tween what was formerly understood as the 
North and the South is crossed, that there is 
something besides the character of the soil to 


very 


make a difference in the general appearance 
of the country. While Pennsylvania, for the 
past two hundred years has been cultivating 
her soil and raising wheat to sell, Virginia has 
been largely engaged in breeding and _ selling 
men. The pride of Pennsylvania has been 
the happy homes of the mass of her people. 
The shame of old Virginia has been the want 
of them. We find many good farm houses in 
the Luray valley and well cultivated fields, 


| but good houses are the exception rather than 


the rule. Tbe negro cabins and the poorer 
class of homes of the whites have no counter- 
part in New England, except it be in the shan- 
ties along the line of a railroad under process 
of construction, nor do we find any of that 
hurry and drive, which is so characteristic of 
the thrifty New Englander. 

The horses and mules ploughing out corn in 
the fields, walk slow when at work, and seemed 
to have learned to stop whenever a train goes 
by, at any rate it was a rare sight to see a man 
As 


we go south, corn becomes a crop of great im- 


or team moving when a train was near. 


portance as compared to wheat, though wheat 
| is far more abundant all the way than we have 


ever found it in any portion of New England. 
At first we thought the stand was generally 
thin as well as backward, but a stop for a few 


minutes upon a siding, waiting a coming train, 


afforded an opportunity to inspect a cornfield 


| and interview the laborers who were thinning 


| the stalks to two in a hill, the hills being over 


three feet apart each way. We began to re- 
alize then that we were in a Virginia cornfield 
where the stalks, in a few weeks, will hide a 
horseback, and where the ears will 


man on 


measure nearly three inches in diameter before 
husking. Later, we saw a crib of last year’s 
corn, the ears in which would seem to average 
after 


about two inches in diameter, the cobs 


shelling being as large as the ears of our 
northern flint corn. 

All the way from Chester County, Pa., to 
Central Virginia, in latitude 36 degrees, we 
found red clover next to wheat in extent. It 
is the hay crop and pasture crop, and furnishes 
a large share of the fertilizer used for growing 
the corn and wheat. It began to be in bloom 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and on our re- 
turn was being cut for hay all along the route. 
Never have we seen such pastures as the Vir- 
ginia cattle, horses, sheep and hogs are having 


at this time. ‘*Clover up to the eyes” and ‘pigs 
| in clover,” were terms never so well compre- 


hended before, as since seeing whole herds of 
mixed animals, from a horse down to a hog, 
all surfeited apparently with the pink-red lux- 
uriance of the clover fields. A few fields 
timothy were found in Virginia and many clo- 
ver fields with timothy in them, but clover 
seems to be the mainstay for all kinds of ani- 


of 


mals. 

Dairying, in any of its branches, is a busi- 
ness that appears to be little known, except 
near cities where cows are kept for their milk. 
Good butter, except when brought from the 
North, is a 
fruits are also scarce, and consequently dear. 


scarce article. Vegetables and 
We expected strawberries would be served 
every meal in the Virginia hotels, but were 
disappointed, getting scarcely a taste of one 
after leaving Philadelphia. We were told 
the Luray Inn that scarcely any of the sup- 
plies for the hotel table are furnished by the 


at 


Virginia farmers, but are brought from Balti- 
more, a distance of 169 There must 
be a large field here to be worked by such 


miles. 


seed and plant distributors as Gregory, Har- 
ris, Sibley, Vick, Henderson and others. 
And 
provement. 
own the houses they occupy, and the poorer 


even now there are evidences of im- 


The negroes are beginning to 


class of whites are learning to work, either on 
the land or at some sort of mechanical work. 
Reading is no longer a crime, and although 
school facilities are far inferior to what they 
are with us at the north, yet intelligence is 
spreading among all classes. At Luray, where 
the longest stop was made, there are many 
colored residents who already own their homes 
and are making them quite attractive with 
flowers and fruits. 

At Baltimore we called upon our old friend 
Ezra Whitman, of that excellent magazine, 
the Maryland Furmer, the oldest agricultural 
journal in the State, and which every north- 
erner settling in Maryland subscribes for as 
soon as he gets established in his new quarters. 
Indeed a new name received voluntarily is un- 
derstood to be that of a northerner or a city 
resident, so rarely do the native farmers in 


| the back country towns of the State seek to 


better their condition through the influence of 
the agricultural journal. On the whole, how- 
ever, the outlook for the South, agriculturally 
as in every other respect, is exceedingly hope- 
ful. The land that we saw is naturally more 
fertile and easier to work than most of the cul- 
tivated lands of New England. The climate 
is less severe, the summers being longer and 
the winters much more mild, though an occa- 
sional cold wave brings much suffering, on ac- 
count of the want of preparation for cold 
weather. Few southern men will come north 
to live, but many northerners will go down 
there and in time help to mould anew the 
ideas, sentiments and habits of the people. 
Railroads are being built and manufacturing 
ntroduced as never before, and the people are 
getting better acquainted with each other and 
with the outside world. 

Industries are more diversified and conse- 
quently the people are becoming more inde- 
pendent and have more of the comforts and 
luxuries of life, not the least of which are 
good homes with title deeds that can not be 
annulled. But we must not be too impatient 
of progress at the South, for there is plenty 
to be done here at the North before our part 
of the world will be quite a paradise. If our 
Massachusetts people would spend a day in 
Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, they might pos- 
sibly come home with a new idea of the beau- 
ties which this world is capable of, where cul- 
ture and neatness are carried to a point scarce- 
ly below perfection. But the world was not 
made in a day. 





Ouro Stare Farr Worx.—The Ohio Fair 
is to be held at Columbus the next twenty-five 
years, and, unlike the so-called State fairs of 
many of the other States, this is really a State 
nstitution, being under the management of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and not a 
mere money-making concern, with its clap- 
‘trap inducements for drawing a crowd. 
About 1500 correspondents, one living in each 
township in the State, make monthly reports 
to the secretary of the condition, acreage and 
prospects of the crops, and as compensation, 
receive, beside the published reports, compli- 
mentary tickets to the State Fair, an arrange- 
ment that is giving very general satisfaction 
to the farming community throughout the 
State. Numerous new and elegant buildings 
are to be erected during the summer, for the 








of exhibitors and visitors, in- 
No gam- 


accommodation 
cluding a hall for the State Grange. 
bling or liquor selling is allowed on the 


grounds. 


THE SHEEP INDUSTRY. 





The number of sheep in the United States 
and territories, according to the tenth census, 
was, in 1880, 35,192,074, exclusive of those 
pastured on the public lands or ranches, 
which were computed by special agent, at 
7,000,000, making the aggregate number on 
the first of June, and not including spring 
lambs, 42,192,074. 
authority, the annual wool clip is 240,681,751 
This ineludes 13,000,000 pounds by 


According to the same 


pounds. 
estimate, sheared in the fall, in the two States 
California and ‘Texas, and 34,000,000 
pounds sheared from ranch sheep pastured on 


public lands, and 38,000,000 pounds pulled 


of 


from slaughtered sheep. 

Ohio reports the largest sheep interest of 
any State, having nearly 5,000,000 sheep, 
shearing over 25,000,000 pounds of wool. 
California comes next, with over 4,000,000 
sheep, shearing nearly 17,000,000 pounds of 
wool, besides half as much more at the fall 
clip that was not accounted for in the June 
enumeration. Michigan stands third, with 
2,189,389 sheep producing nearly 12,000,000 
New York and Pennsyl- 
vania each produce over 8,000,000 pounds of 
4,000 000 


pounds of wool. 


wool; Missouri and Wisconsin 
pounds each, and Texas nearly as many, be- 
sides the fall clip, which would make her 
product nearly equal to that of Michigan. 
Illinois, Indiana and Oregon, shear about 
6,000,000 pounds each. Vermont with 439,- 


870 sheep, had 2,551,113 pounds of wool, but 


was exceeded by Maine, whose clip was 
2,776,407 pounds from 565,918 sheep. Of 
the other New England States, New Hamp- 


211,825 


1,060,589 pounds of wool; 


shire, with her sheep, produced 


Connecticut had 


59,451 sheep, clipping 250,133 pounds of 
wool, and Massachusetts had 67,979 sheep, 


Rhode 


Island has the fewest sheep of any State or 


shearing 299,089 pounds of wool. 
territory, 17,211, and produces 65,680 pounds 
of wool. 

Comparing the number of sheep in the New 
England States with the number of inhabi- 
tants, we find that Rhode Island has one sheep 
to every seventeen inhabitants ; Connecticut 
one to ten, and Massachusetts one to twenty- 
six, while Maine has six sheep to seven in- 
New 


three inhabitants, and Vermont three sheep 


habitants ; Hampshire two sheep to 


to every two of her population. Forty-five 
years ago, Massachusetts had one sheep to 
about two of her inhabitants, or 325,841 sheep 
to 737,700 people. 

Hon. James 8S. 
decline of the sheep industry in Massachu- 


Grinnell, alluding to the 


setts, in a paper read before the State Board 
of Agriculture, in 1881, said that: ‘‘In the 
matter of sheep-growing and wool-producing 
we have shown such a great falling off, and 
such persistent negligence in this most profit- 
able branch of our farming as to have branded 
us as failing in our agriculture ; and this, more 
than any other single thing, has brought re- 
proach upon our skill, judgment and fore- 
sight.” Forty years ago, however, the sheep 
kept in 
Mr. Grinnell, in the paper referred to, Says 
or Me- 


each, in 


Massachusetts were mostly small. 


that over two-thirds were Saxonies 
rinos, which were valued at $1.57 
the valuation for 1840, and they sheared only 
an average of two pounds and fourteen ounces 
of wool each, worth thirty-eight cents per 
pound. Lambs, when raised, were worth only 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half, and it re- 
In 1875, 


the sheep of the State were valued at $4.50 


quired 100 ewes to raise 75 lambs. 


each, and sheared four pounds of wool, worth 
forty-two cents per pound, while 100 ewes 


averaged to raise 110 lambs, which were worth 


in most of the counties of the State, $4 
per head, on the average, though thousands 
were sold at prices ranging from $7 to 
$10 per head. It will be seen, then, that 
sheep have nearly trebled in value, their 
fleeces are nearly twice as heavy, and are 
worth ten per cent more per pound; a third 


more lambs are raised from a given number 


of ewes, and the lambs are worth three or 
four times as much now as forty years ago. 
Mr. Grinnell estimates that it costs the far- 
mers in the western part of the State, who are 
keeping sheep successfully, one dollar for 
summer pasturage, and two dollars and a half 


for wintering, with two dollars for feed of 






lamb, making a total of $5.50. The wool 
sells at $1.60, the lamb for $7.70, (counting 


twelve per cent twins,) leaving a net profit of 
nearly four dollars, beside the old sheep, and 
a cord of the best manure for every ten sheep, 
to pay for the care of them. 

But even with this favorable showing of the 
profits of sheep raising, farmers will not, and 
can not take hold of the business with much 
enthusiasm so long as there is so much risk 
from dogs, as experience proves. Mr. Grinnell 
believes that ‘‘there is a decided im- 
pression among the farmers in every part of 
the State, generally, that this most profitable 
and pleasant branch of farm industry would 
be doubled but for the of their 
sheep by, dogs—a terrible evil to those who 


very 


destruction 


are attempting to keep sheep, and deterring 


hundreds of others who would like to raise 


them if they could be protected.” 


N@ OF OLD HORSES. 





DISPOS 





How few of us realize to what degree our 
opinions and tastes are influenced by educa- 
tion or the opinions of the few with whom it 
has been our lot to associate, during the ear- 
lier years of our lives. To a very great ex- 
tent men are democrats, republicans, catho- 
lies, protestants, or sceptics, because they 
have been born or bred amid influences that 
tend towards instilling into the mind the opin- 
ions they entertain. Our preferences and an- 
tipathies in matters of food, are little less the 
result of training and habit. We like those 
foods which we have been taught to eat and 
consider good and wholesome, and our stom- 
achs revolt against what it is not fashionable 
to eat, whether we have tasted it or not. 
The common, though often thoughtless and 
extravagant expression “thungry enough to 
eat a raw dog,” simply means that we who 
use the slang phrase, consider dog meat an 
extremely unpalatable kind of food, though it 
is not probable that one person in a thousand 
who uses the expression ever so much as 
tasted a piece of dog flesh either cooked or 
raw. 
That we taste largely by the eye is proved 
by the public demand for yellow butter, which 
has almost entirely overcome the old preju- 
dice against artificial coloring. But woe be 
to him who first steps out of the beaten path 
and proclaims a new idea, whether it be that 
grasshoppers are palatable and wholesome, or 
that steam can propel a vessel, or the earth 
move around the sun. We expect that Col. 
F. D. Curtis, who contributes so many excel- 
lent articles for the press from his ‘Kirby 
Homestead” farm, will have to be classed 
among the agricultural heretics after this. In 
a recent communication to the New York 
Tribune hé asks, ‘‘What shall be done with 
the old horses ?” and then proceeds to suggest 
a solution of the problem as follows: 

“There are a pair on the farm which have been 
kept thus far, actuated by humane feelings, and I 
intend to keep them until they die. Old horses are 
more grain while working than younger ones, = 


ased and done with, there was any peril to be 


oughbred. 


celebrated. 








old team alluded to, although in good condition and 
fed twelve quarts a day of ground rye and oats, 
plough just half as much as a younger team. Of 
course it took just as much of the time of a hired 
man to work with the old team as with the young, 
doing half as much. One does not like to killa 
horse under any circumstances, and as the world 
goes, very few will put them out of the way as long 
as there is any service in them. There is always 
someone who will give something for them, and so 
the old horses are traded off or sold for a few dol- 
lars, and they drag their weary, worn and often 
starved nag away years longer, and then their bones 
feed the waiting crows and whiten some lonely spot 
in the wood. I confess I like the French plan _bet- 
ter, to fatten thom while they can and eat them. 
The owner's greed is satistied in this way, for he 
gets their value; and the old horse is spared much 
suffering, and sympathetic people too; and who is 
the worse on account of this kind of food, which I 
believe the French people relish and find to be as 
healthy as most other meat. If we could only do 
away with prejudice !” 
So say we all. 


Paris Green.—A medical correspondent 
in another column calls attention to the dan- 
gers which are inseparable from the use of 
Paris green and other poisons, and that he 
does not put his case too strongly, the follow- 
ing item, which we cut from last week's Home- 
stead, goes a good way to show: 

Leverett Smith, a Springfield farmer, has died in 
consequence of walking with bare feet, last year, 
through a potato field, where Paris green had been 
used. The poison was communicated to his blood 
through some slight abrasion of the skin and he 
has been dying a lingering death. First one toe 
was amputated, and then one leg, but all attempts 
at saving his life were futile. It is impossible to be 
too caretul in the use of this deadly poison. 

This is a source of danger from the use of 
that 
take pains to guard against. 


few are aware of, or 
Everybody 


Paris green, very 
knows that it is poisonous if swallowed ; most 
people are aware that it is dangerous to in- 
hale it, and some few are cautious enough to 
wash off all traces of it and to change their 


clothes at once after using it, but we believe 
that 
shake the poison over their potato vines would 


not one man in a thousand of those who 


ever stop to think that, after the stuff was once 


from going through the field 
The case in point 


apprehended 
where it had been applied. 
isatimely and effective illustration of our 
correspondent’s remarks; farmers have, un- 
fortunately, found the use of Paris green handy 


and effectual, and have become so familiarized 





with it, as insensibly to disregard the necessi- 
ty of the most scrupulous carefulness which so 


dangerous an instrument demands. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


MORGAN HORSES, 


Can you give me, through the columns of the 
FARMER, any information regarding the Morgan 
horse, its ancestry ? or tell me where it may be ob- 
tained; in fact, anything pertaining to this breed 
of horses. L. 8. P. 

Laconia, N. H., 

Remarks.—The head of this family 
was “Justin Morgan,” owned by Mr. Justin Mor 
“Justin Morgan” 


1883. 


of horses | 


gan, a Vermont school master. 
was brought to Randolph, Vt., by his owner in 1795, 
and was said to be two years old at the time. His | 
He was said 


pedigree is somewhat of a mystery. 
to be by a horse called “True Briton” owned by 
Sealy Norton of E. Hartford, Conn., but as “True 
been stolen from some 


Briton” was said to have 
English ¢ “cer, but little is known about him. It 
is safe to say that he was of pure English blood, 
and therefore the Morgans are considerably thor- 
Of Justin’s progeny, Sherman Morgan, 
Woodbury or Burbank, and Chelsea were the most 
Sherman Morgan sired Black Hawk, 
bred by Mr. Mathews of Durham, N. H., and out 
of an English mare from New Brunswick. Black 
Hawk was jet black ; stood fifteen hands and weighed 
1040 pounds, and the Black Hawk strain is today 
The Morgans 
were usually bays or chestnuts; about 15 hands 


the best strain of Morgan blood. 


high, and weighed from 950 to 1050 pounds. They 
were spirited trappy roadsters; lived to a great 
age and became highly celebrated as general pur- 


pose horses. There are two stallions owned in Tun- 
brige, Vt., said to be excellent specimens of the 
Morgans. They are Young Justin and Vampire, 
both by Taggert’s Abdallah out of a Morgan mare 
called Nancy. Taggert’s Abdallah was by Farm- 
er’s Beauty, he by Gifford, he by Woodbury, he by 
Justin Morgan. They are standard bred animals, 
although not Black Hawks. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 





The Elerenth Annual Report of the New Hamp- 
shire Board of iyriculture has been pub- 
lished in an attractive volume of 464 pages. It was 
compiled by the Secretary, Hon. James O. Adams 


State 


of Manchester, and is characterized by bis usual 


faithfulness and literary ability. Among the many 

interesting papers are ‘‘Barb-fencing and the Fence 

Question,” by Henry M. Smith; “Representative 

Farms and Stock,” by J. L. Gerrish of Webster; 

“Animal Growth and Nutrition,” by Prof. J. W. 

Sanborn of Missouri; “The Original Plow,” by 

Prot. Henry M. Seely, of Middlebury, Vt.; ““Boun- 

daries of New Hampshire,” by ex-Gov. Harriman 

of Concord; “The Soil, the Plant and the Animal,” 
by G. H. Whitcher of Strafford; “The Duties of 

Farmers’ Wives,” by Martha D’M. Gage of Brad- 

ford, Mass.; “Hygiene of Farm Homes,” by H. A. 

Cutting, Secretary of the Vermont Board of Agri- 

culture; “Reproduction in Flowering Plants,” by 

Prof. Henry G. Jesup of the State Agricultural 

College ; “History of Agriculture,” by Hon. Geo. 

W. Nesmith, LL. D., of Franklin; “Our Social 

Outlook,” by C. C. Lord of Hopkinton; “New 

Hampshire Census Statistics,” by Supervisor Geo. 

E. Jenks of Concord; “The Birds,” by C. A. Allen, 

M. D., of Acworth; “Prospective Agriculture in 

New Hampshire,” by Joseph B. Walker of Con- 

cord; “Irrigation,” by Ezra E. Adams, B. S8., of 

Manchester; ‘““New Hampshire an Open-Air State,” 

by Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., of Dover; “Diseases 

of Domestic Animals,” by Hon. James O. Adams; 

“Fruit Culture,” by Noah W. Hardy of Nelson, 

and William H. Hills of Plaistow. There are four 

Vermont papers, as follows: “The Butter Cow,” 

by M. W. Davis of Westminster; “Butter Making,” 

by E. R. Pember of Wells; “Maple Sugar,” by E. 

R. Towle of Franklin, and “Manures,” by Hon. 

E. M. Goodwin of Hartland. The two papers by 

ex-Gov. Harriman and Mr. Jenks are not strictly 

agricultural, but are of much value. The latter 
accepts and indorses the commonly received opinion 
that Warner was named for Councillor Warner, 
while the former maintains that the name was 
given in honor of Col. Seth Warner of the New 

Hampshire grants. 

THE Soi. or THE FARM. A Hand-book of the Pro 
cesses in the Management and Cultivation of the 
Soil. 

We are repeatedly asked by young farmers, or 
by farmers who are young in the business, to name 
some book from which they can obtain the greatest 
amount of information upon farming matters with 
the smallest amount of reading. Now, all that is 
known, or supposed to be known, by the combined 
intelligence of the agricultural writers and thinkers 
relating to the science or art of agriculture, can not 
be put into a very small book, nor is it necessary 
to the success of every individual farmer that he 
should know all that is known by everybody con- 
cerning the theory or practice of agriculture. The 
truth is, the field is too broad for any one mind to 
take in the whole, consequently we must content 
ourselves with learning a few things thoroughly, 
and with doing a few things well. But whether we 
make a specialty of field crops, garden vegetables, 
fruits, the rearing of animals, or the dairy, we 
must know something of the soil, and as the soil 
is the source from which all wealth emanates, the 
more we can know about it the better it will be for 
us. The soil is the foundation upon which all our 
success may be said to rest, and yet most of us 
who work the soil know comparatively, but very 
little about it. 

“The Soil of the Farm,” just published by 
Orange Judd Co., is a little volume of a hundred 
pages, prepared expressly to teach the common 
farmer by the use of few words, all that needs to 
be known about soils, their origin, composition, 
changes, &c., so that the handling of them in farm 
practice may be intelligent and profitable in the 
highest possible degree. In learning a trade or 
business, whether it be building, painting, buying 
and selling, or the greatest business of all, farming, 
it is of the first importance that one learns to know 
the materials with which one has to deal. The 
writers whose services have been cbtained in the 
preparation of this work, are Messrs. J. B. Lawes, 
J. C. Morton, John Scott and George Thurber; all 
men of the highest authority. The volume is neat 
and tasty in style, and sells at the low price of one 
dollar. The following is the table of contents: 
I. Origin and Formation of Soils. II. Physical 
Properties of Soils. III. Composition and Fertility 
of Soils. IV. Soil Improvement—Land Drainage 
and Irrigation. V. Claying, Liming, Marling, and 
Burning. VI. Village Operations. VII. Home 
Manures. VIII. Auxiliary Manures. IX. The 
Loss of Nitrogen. 








| timentalism. 











AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—Mr. Henry Wallingford of Bonaparte, Iowa, 
was wise enough to plant soft maple seed in 1869, 
and now writes to the lowa Homestead that he has 
trees forty to fifty feet in height, forty-five of which 
were tapped this spring and yielded at the rate of 
one gallon of syrup from twelve to fourteen gal- 
lons of sap. 

—The mania for orchids is such in England that 
enormous prices are paid for rare varieties. Ata 
recent auction sale in London Cattleya Triane 
Dodgsoni, a single plant fetched $925; Lelia an- 
ceps Dawsoni, $410; Cattleya exroniensis, $280; a 
smaller plant, $250; Cattleya Triane 
$1075, and Dendrobium Ainsworthi, $330. 


Osmani 


—A Western farmer who tried wheat bran as a 
manure for wheat, reports that the effect of an ap- 
plication of one ton of bran to the acre was equal 
to that obtained from the usual application of a 
thixture of bone dust, guano, lime and wood ashes, 
and the difference in yield of the crops that received 
bran as compared with those not so treated was 
very great. 

—England has found a new source of hop sup- 


ply in Australia, which is going into the business 
The soil and climate are | 
| the addition to the soil of vegetable matter, which 


this year very actively. 
found to be exceedingly well adapted to the culture 
of the plant, and thus far the insect enemies that 
trouble the English and American growers have 
not made their appearance in the great Southern 
continent. 

—There is a grade of wheat in Oregon known as 
Goose wheat, so called because it originated from a 
few grains found in the crop of a wild goose. The 
wheat has a hard outer busk, and the bran is very 
coarse ; it makes a peculiar grade of flour. Its ex- 
act duplicate is found in a small province of Spain, 
and the inference is that the wild goose must make 
pretty rapid time. 

—Dr. Hoskins recommends, as a covering for 
wounds, made by sawing off the branches of trees 
in pruning, the following preparation: Boil a quart 
of pine tar slowly for three hours, then add four 
ounces of tallow and one of beeswax and stir them 
well together. As the mixture thickens by cooling, 
stir in a pound of sifted clay, and keep stirring 
until cold. This will form a cement which may be 
applied with a knife. 

“The in- 
creasing population and decrease in the number of 


A German scientific publication says : 


cattle in civilized countries increases the demand 


for butter to such an extent that it is simply a ques- | 


tion of time when all the tallow will be converted 
butter. As the makers of this article 


can always pay a higher price than the soap manu- 


into sham 


facturers, the latter will soon have to renounce the 
} 


use of tallow entirely.” 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has declared a 
war of extermination against the English sparrow. 
The importation of the little nuisances into this 
country in the first place was simply a piece of sen- 
English farmers, who knew the bird, 
were as much astonished 
kees wanting to colonize their farms with them, as 
our farmers would be today if some foreign agri- 
culturists should propose to import a few New Eng- 
land crows as a benefit to the farming iuterests. 


-The Chicago Tribune recently mentioned the 
birth of a calf from a Jersey heifer one year and 
eighteen days old. The Breeders’ Gazette is re- 
ported as stating that the Jersey heifer Susan 


Amelia, 17,759, dropped April 17, 1882, gave birth | 
to a calf April 27, 1883, she being at the time one | 


year and ten days old. The same paper tells of a 
Shorthorn heifer, dropped May 20, 1855, which, 


May 17, 1856, dropped afine heifer. The young 


} dam was just three days less than a vear old, and 


was herself sucking her dam. 

Professor A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, has been for several years careful- 
ly observing the habits of bees, and probably knows 


more than any other man in the country, about the | 


busy little insects, takes no stock in the common 
opinion that bees recognize their keeper, and thinks 
that the only reason that they are more likely to 
sting a stranger, is that “the latter is more ner- 
vous and so jerks his head or makes other quick 
motions which are offensive to the bees and sure to 
meet quick reproof.” 
—Planting for honey is a matter now receiving 
considerable attention from apiarists, who are seek- 
ing the best means for avoiding the lack of honey 
which comes between the blooming of fruit trees 
and of white clover. 
this point 


planting. The stimulus given the bees by fruit 
bloom should, if possible, be kept until the coming 
of white clover, so as to have them in the best pos- 
sible condition when the harvest comes.” 
—Of the use of cotton-seed meal for dairy 
a writer in the English Agricultural Gazette, says 


cows, 


“1 have for many years had a large dairy and have 
taken first prizes for butter. My cows get three 
to four pounds of cotton cake all the year. The 
quantity and quality of the cream and butter is so 
sensibly increased by cake that if by chance the 
cows are without it two days, itis at once known 
In summer, the cake is especially 
Oatmeal and bran 


in the dairy. 
valuable, as it firms the butter. 
give a quantity of white milk; cotton-cake gives 


cream.” 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


MUCK AS A SOIL RENOVATOR. 


Next in importance to the barn manure, in the 
interests of the farmers, stands the muck bed. In 
composition, the muck bed is almost identical with 
that of barn manure, excepting the mineral ele- 
ments. The extensive beds of muck, everywhere 
scattered about, seem designed by nature, for the 


renovation of the land when it should have become | 


exhausted by the prolonged cultivation. The time 
when these muck beds should be made use of has 
arrived, andevery farmer who has not enough barn 
manure, (and should 
make liberal use of the nearest and best muck bed. 
Muck has three great uses on the farm: first, as 
an absorbent; second, as a preserver of the mois- 
ture of the soil; and third, as the great dissolvent 
of stores of plant food in the soil. First, we will 
consider its value as an absorbent. 

The demand for absorbents on a well managed 
farm, is very great, and they can be applied to a 
great number of uses. The slops from the kitchen 
and sink, in the course of a year, contain a large 
amount of fertilizing material. By using muck 
freely, all these substances may he saved, and a 
large compost heap formed, which will afford sev- 
eral loads of very good manure for the potato or 
corn field. The pig-yard is always in need of ab- 
sorbents, and two or three pigs, when well supplied 
with all the muck that is needed, will make a large 
quantity of good dressing. The pigs, by working it 
over, and keeping it moist, promote the decay of 
the muck, and in the course of one summer it is 
converted into a very good article for use on the 
corn field. - 

The greatest demand, however, for absorbents is 
in the barn. As usually managed, the liquid ma- 
nure of the farm stock is in great part, wasted, 
while in actual value it is fully equal to the solid 
excrements. Is it any wonder then, that our farms 
are on the downward course as regards fertility ? 
Not in the least, so long as half of the farm ma- 
nures are allowed to run to waste, and the other 
half, by exposure to rains and the weather, is fur- 
ther shrunk fifty per cent in value, so that actually, 
on many farms, only about one-fourth of the actual 
value of the manure made by the farm stock is re- 
turned to the fields. To withstand such treatment 
for years, land would need to be possessed of ex- 
haustless fertility. 

The free use of dry muck in the barn will enable 
the farmer to save nearly all the liquid manure, 
and by mixing equal parts of the muck and the 
solid excrements, the ill effects of exposure to the 
weather, (if it must be exposed) will be in great 
part obviated, because the muck will take up the 
salts washed from the manure, and will absorb the 
ammonia which would otherwise escape. To ab- 
sorb the liquid manure, the muck may be placed in 
a gutter behind the cattle, whither the liquids will 
run and be absorbed, and then the saturated muck 
can be added to the solid excrements, and the 
whole be made into a compost, which will ferment, 
decay and become fine and in good condition for 
use on the farm. If the compost could be also sub- 
jected to the action of hogs, it would be very much 
improved, and become one of the best of fertilizers 
for any crop of the farm. 

By this means the whole quantity of manure 
made on the farm could easily be doubled or 
trebled, and yet have it of equally as good quality 
as before. The importance of accomplishing so 
desirable a result can scarcely be -exaggerated. 
That alone would decide the question, on many 
farms, of making farming profitable or unprofitable 
in point of money, It would place in the hands of 
the farmer the means of doubling the yield of his 
crop without increasing the expense of cultivation. 
There would be no need of cultivating more land 
than at present, but the land cultivated could re- 
ceive double the manure, and double the yield 


where is one who has?) 


| removed. 


at the idea of the Yan- | 
| whose decay carbonic acid will be generated, which 


| into the most productive of fields. 


} our 
| only used carefully and legitimately, they are not 


The Indiana Farmer says on | 
“This is the most important dearth | 
which the beekeeper must strive to bridge over by | 

















| would be realized, while the cost of cultivation 


would not be increased. But more than this, the 
land would be left in twice as good condition as it 
generally is; consequently, when seeded to grass, 
twice the usual quantity of hay would be produced. 
The significance of all this is, that by the free use 
of the extensive muck beds which everywhere ex- 
ist, our worn out fields might be renovated, and 


unparalleled prosperity brought to the doors of the 


farmers of Maine. 

But these results, great as they are, are not all 
that muck can accomplish for the farm or farmer. 
As a preserver of moisture, it is a very important 
agent. 
moisture in the soil at times, is absolutely required 
Nearly 
every year we have droughts of more or less se- 
verity that injure crops more or less. The more 
worn out the land, the greater the damage suffered 
Old grass fields fail to produce a cut 


to keep plants in a growing condition. 


from drought. 
of hay worth harvesting, unless the season is moder- 
ately 
July. Our short hay crop last year, was due to the 
drought that prevailed in May and June. If June 
had been a wet month, all the old grass fields, as 
well as the new, would have yielded very well, and 
we should have harvested a large crop. To make 
these old fields withstand the drought, they need 


substance by long cultivation, has been nearly all 
Muck is the readiest means of supplying 
this deficiency. Soil which contains considerable 
muck does not part with its moisture readily, and 


aborbs moisture from the air quite freely. Conse- 


| quently soil treated with muck withstands drought 


altogether better than sod soil does without it. 

Muck may 
fields and pastures with good results. 
the rate of two cords per acre, it forms a slight 


be used as a top dressing to mowing 


mulch and keeps the soil beneath moist and in a 
for the 
repeating the top dressing once in two years, for a 


favorable condition growth of grass. By 


while, a would be formed, which would not 
only prevent the drying up of the soil beneath, but 


scurt 


would also be very valuable as a means of absorb- 
ing ammonia from the air for the use of the 
Muck may be freely used in this way 


gcrow- 
ing plants. 
greatly to the advantage of the farmer. 

Finally, muck is the great dissolvent of plant 
food. All our soils contain large stores of plant 


food which is in an insoluble condition, and all 
that is necessary to render the field productive is to 
secure a sufficient quantity of those mineral ele- 
The natural method of 
the f 
which forms carbonic acid, one 
effectual found in the 


land contains a good quantity of 


ments in a soluble form. 


effecting this object is carried on by 


decay ¢ 
vegetable matter, 
of the 
So 


most solvents soil. 


long as new 
vegetable matter, the production of carbonic acid is 
sufficient to dissolve adequate amounts of the min- 
eral food for plants. When, however, by long cul- 


tivation, the store of vegetable matter has become 


nearly exhausted, very little carbonic acid is 
formed, and the supply of soluble plant food is de- 
ficient. The addition of muck to these worn out 


fields will supply the needed vegetable matter, by 


will dissolve the mineral elements of plant food, 
and secure good crops. 

Here is the great sphere 
Every farm has exhausted fields which need large 
quantities of muck. Sandy soils always need large 
its means can be converted 


Ten to 


supplies of it, and by 
cords 
the acre on sandy land will make good grass land 
of what before did not produce enough to pay 
harvesting. H. R. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE USE OF POISONS. 


Is it not getting to be time for someone to call a 
halt in the use of poisons, some of them of the 
most virulent and dangerous nature, in the common 


operations of agriculture? Paris green, or London 


| purple, both containing arsenic, and depending up- 


on this most insidious and stealthy of poisons for 
are getting to be about as common in 
True, if 


their efficacy, 


farm houses as are salt and sugar. 


very dangerous, but the trouble is, that with these 
things, as with many others, familiarity breeds con- | 
tempt. Vessels that have contained the poisons 


are left carelessly lying around the house or out- 
buildings, or are thrown into a corner of the fence; 
the economical farmer, who has bought a little more 
of the stuff than he needs for present use, and does 
not to it, keeps the package in the 
house, where the food that his family the 
air that they breathe, is liable to become infected, 
or where one careless or wicked person in the house- 
hold might destroy the lives, or at least the health, 


want waste 


eat, or 


| of the whole family. 


The writer was, in his practice as a country phy- 


sician, last year called to attend a lady, a farmer’s | 


daughter and housekeeper, who was suffering from 
All 
the symptoms pointed to arsenical poisoning, and 
I found that for some 
weeks she had been working, off-and-on, in the at- 


a disease which no one seemed to understand. 
I suspected Paris green. 


tic of the house, making some rag mats, not caring 
to bring the work down into the livingrooms. Ex- 
amination of the attic, which was used as a gener- 
al lumber room, disclosed all the potato-bug para- 
phernalia of the previous season—pans, shakers, 
etc., with a paper package of Paris green, snugly 
tucked away under the rafters, by’ the economical 
housewife, who wanted to save them for the next 
season. 
and domestic animals from the careless use of these 
deadly agents, have become almost too common to 
be much noticed in our country districts. 

Still we find the use of poison daily extending, 
and in directions where it is positively certain that 
mischief will come of it. Not to mention the prac- 
tice lately editorially recommended in the FARMER 
of spreading out strychnine for crows, where more 
innocent fowls might find it, or the recommenda- 
tion to sprinkle with diluted death the apple trees 


under whose branches our cattle might graze, I | 


want to speak of two or three prescriptions for the 
which I have 
The first of 
these is the application of poison to cabbages for 
the sake of killing the worms; the poison (London 
purple) to be put “into the heart of each plant, 


exhibition of dangerous substances 


lately seen in the agricultural papers. 


when they are as dry as possible and when the 
wind is still. The dust will penetrate through 
all the folds and where the 
have gone, and in forty-eight hours the plants will 
be cleared of them.” A return of the worms is to 
subject the cabbage to another application. The 
writer goes on to say that “if anything deleterious 
is absorbed by the cabbage, it will be shelled off in 
the outside leaves or washed away by the rains.” 
Possibly, but 7 don’t want to eat any cabbage thus 
doctored, not even if I administer the dose myself; 
and certainly if the poisoning is to be done by an 
ordinary farm hand, or even by any farmer in the 
circle of my acquaintance, I would rather take my 
chances of a speedy journey “up the golden stair” 


convolutions worms 


in some other way. 

I find in a late number of the NV. ¥. Tribune, a 
communication from “A Practical Entomologist,” 
recommending the sprinkling of a gallon of bisul- 


phide of carbon in a granary, for the destruction of 


weevils and similar pests. He says further that 


care should be taken about fire, for “the lighting of 


a match, or presence of a lighted cigar,” before the 
building is fully ventilated, “‘would blow the build- 
ing in pieces.” Practical entomologists, who have 
a good deal of experience with poisons and other 
deadly agencies, may thoughtlessly recommend 
such things, but the ordinary average farmer had 
better take in O’Donovan Rossa as a summer board- 
er, and have meetings of “dynamiters” in his back 
attic every Saturday, than go to sprinkling his 
premises with an explosive substance that is very 
powerful, very volatile, and very easily ignited. 
It is dangerous enough in all conscience, to have 
Bridget start the cooking-stove fire by pouring on 
kerosene, but kerosene is a bagatelle, compared to 
carbon bi-sulphide. 

Everybody remembers the saw-mill caution— 
“Don’t monkey with the buzz-saw.” It was a man 
who knew something about buzz-saws, who said 
that; and you will always find that the more a man 
knows about sawing, the more carefully he will 
impress that caution on the mind of the inexperi- 
enced. So with the use of poisons; the physician, 
who understands their nature and effects, and re- 
cognizes the dangers which are inseparable from 
their use, is always cautious either in using them 
himself or in recommending them to others. The 
laws regarding the sale and employment of poisons, 
while in themselves altogether too lax, are in prac- 
tice so utterly disregarded by all classes, as to be 
virtually of no effect, and the most deadly of drugs 
are habitually and thoughtlessly used by the igno- 
rant and careless. So far has this practice been 
carried, that many of our wall papers, carpets and 
dress-fabrics are loaded with irritant poisons to an 
alarming degree, and even some of our common ar- 
ticles of food or luxury are not free from suspicion 
of their use. It appears to me that agricultaral ex- 
perimenters would be better employed in searching 
for harmless insecticides, and for safe methods of 
protecting their crops, than in seeking to extend 
the use of deadly drugs and violent explosives 
among people who are not and can not be fully 
alive to their dangers. A Country Doctor. 


Every one is aware that a certain degree of 


wet, from the first of May until the first of 
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| stroyed. J. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


ABANDONED FARMS. 


The article in your issue of June 2d (the state- 
ments taken from another paper) giving an account 
of the purchase by Mr. Morrill of Gilford, N. H., 
of 1100 acres of land in Bridgewater, N. H. (not 
New Hampton) at $2.50 per acre, that forty years 
ago was valued at $40 an acre, is too absurd to let 
pass without contradiction. In the first place, orig- 
inally, the tract comprised about half a dozen farms 
and no doubt that forty years ago, with buildings 
on them, that ten dollars an acre would have been 
a generous price, or indeed at any time in their best 
estate, the latter figures would have been a liberal 
value. We are compelled to admit that “decay” is 
the condition of agriculture, as a rule, in our part 
of New England, but the truth is sad enough, with- 
out such gross exaggerations. The idea that this 
land has depreciated in value in this length of time, 
fifteen-sixteenths, is preposterous. No 
doubt the skinning process you refer to, had been 
carried on extensively in this case, though it has 
been used for grazing purposes for a long time. It 
has been rented considerably and overstocked, as 
people, as a rule, have not learned yet that a pas- 
ture will produce a good deal more feed in a term 
of years to keep good feed, than it will to grub it 


simply 


down every year, at least that is the verdict, judg- 
ing by their practice. Now let us inquire what has 
been the cause of this large shrinkage in the value 
of this real estate. To begin with, the soil is rath- 
er shoal, and as a consequence somewhat sterile, 
and age and constant cropping is sure to tell on 
such land. But this is not the entire cause, to my 
view. I think the policy of the government of late 
has been unfriendly to the farmer and his interests, 
particularly as compared with the manufacturers’ 
interests. I the census returns for the 
year ending 1880, that while the capital invested in 


believe, by 


agriculture paid less than three per cent, that in- 
vested in manufactures netted thirty-seven per cent 
more he 
wants, is it strange the latter class cry for protec- 
tion? The recently enacted tariff seems no more 
favorable to the husbandmen, as they are still com - 
pelled to pay war taxes upon their implements, su- 
gar, salt and various other articles, that enter larg- 


On the score of the more aman has the 


ly into their purchases. 
Bred a farmer and still a smal! one. e. 
Northfield, N. I1., June 17, 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHEASTERN VER- 
MONT. 





The winter of 1582-3 was long and severe in this 
portion of the Green Mountain State. The depth 
of snow was at no time so great as it has sometimes 
been, nor did the thermometer at any time indicate 
so low a temperature as it has sometimes done; 
but the sum total of snow fall was greater, and the 


average temperature lower than what has been 
common of late years. 

The last spring’s sugar season was a bad one. 
The quantity made was very small, and the quality 


of the little that was produced, was much inferior 
sesides, the flow of sap being very 
hard other and 


more important spring work. 


to the average. 
late, “sugaring” crowded upon 

But little ploughing, sowing and planting were 
done in this vicinity before the first of May, yet 
crops, for the most part, promise well at the pres- 
ent time. The potato 
beetles have begun their work, and so have other 
but we hope they will be kept so 
far in check that the labor of the husbandman will 
If all farmers would exercise 
in this direction as 


Grass is exceedingly good. 


not come to naught. 
as much vigilance and energy 


| some farmers do, many of these pests would be de- 


H. STEDMAN. 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 


Selections. 
SORGHUM SWEETS AND SEED. 





In the second annual report of sorghum 
tests at the Experimental Farm of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Madison—sixty-eight 
pages—Professor Magnus Swenson says that 
of twenty-six varieties of cane planted last 
year, Early Amber was about the only one to 
mature. Different fertilizers appeared to have 
no effect on the yield of sugar. The rapid 
deterioration of the cane when cut and ex- 
posed to weather was shown in one case, when 
a ton worked up the day it was cut gave sev- 
enty pounds of sugar, but three days later it 
gave barely fifty pounds per ton; but if the 
weather is cool and the stalks are ricked up 
under cover, they can be kept for a long time 
without notabk The defecation of the 
juice must take place also as soon as pos- 
sible after it is expressed; lime only was 
used for this purpose, about a quart to sixty 
gallons of juice; sulphurous acid was found 
to be not only unnecessary, but a source of 
Allowing 
forty cents a gallon for the syrup, the sugar 
cost 44 cents a pound, and could have been 
sold for eight cents, and this favorable result 
was obtained even under many disadvantages. 

Prof. W. A. Henry reports that the expe- 


] 
1O8s. 


| rience of farmers throughout the State, as 


well as on their own College Farm, has point- 
ed conclusively to a sandy soil as best for cane 
growing for sugar, the reasons given being 
that it is warmer, contains less organic mat- 


ters to impair the sugar-producing qualities of 


the cane, and is more easily cultivated. From 
such a soil, too poor to produce paying crops 
of corn with the same manuring and culture, 
100 gallons of syrup per acre and 20 bush- 
els of seed may be expected ; on richer sandy 
loam 150 gallons may be depended upon, but 
the richness must not be the result of a recent 
application of stable manure, if a high grade 
of syrup is desired. The land must be much 
more carefully prepared for planting, and in 
finer tilth, than is required for Indian corn; 
seed should be most carefully selected, and 
its germinative power should be tested. No 
variety has yet been found so good for Wis- 
consin as Early Amber. 

The young plants are more tender than 
corn, but with a properly prepared soil can be 
cultivated in about the same way—with a har- 
row at first till high enough for the cultivator. 
Stripping the stalks was most easily done with 
a quick blow with a heavy lath. Topping the 
stalks to save the seed was best done an arm- 
ful at a time with a hatchet and a plank for a 
chopping block. Considerable care in drying 
the head is required, in order to avoid moldi- 
an arrangement of a series of open 
shelves, like that for curing broom corn, an- 
swered the purpose best; or the seed heads 


ness ; 


can be profitably fed directly to fattening 
hogs. ‘The skimmings, of which a large quan- 


tity is produced in reducing the juice to syrup 
or sugar, and usually wasted, was experi- 
mented with as food for pigs and found to be 
quite valuable if some dry food is given also, 
such as meal or cane seed. The yield of sy- 
rup in the State for the year 1882 is estimated 
by Professor Henry at 600,000 gallons.—New 
York Tribune. 


THE AMERICAN PIG, 





The American people rear, fatten and con- 
sume more pigs than any other people, and 
they may be supposed to know the good qual- 
ities of this little animal. It furnlihes a very 
large share of the flesh food of the people. 
Our forty-seven millions of pigs also furnis 
commercial products for export in 1881 of over 
one hundred and five and three-quarters mil- 
lions of dollars. The average pig exports, 
for the last six years, have reached nearly 
eighty-four and one-half millions. It leads 
every other export except wheat and cotton. 
American farmers have studied the breeding 
and feeding of the pig more systematically, 
have handled them in larger numbers and 
more successfully, than the farmers of any 
other country. e pig has been the at 
resource of the pioneer in his contest with ob- 
stacles in settling our vast territories. The 
pig has always been ready to furnish the mon- 


ey for needed family expenses. In the great 
corn belt, where, in the early stages of cattle 
feeding they are so wasteful of the corn, the 


pigs follow the cattle, and in merely picking 
up leavings often pay more real profit than 
the cattle. The pig is the greatest utilizer of 
food among domestic animals, and his flesh 
being consumed by fifty millions, it is safe to 
say that not one case of trichina occurs in a 
million of people. 

This disease is extremely rare here, much 
more so than in Germany; yet the German 
Government professes to be in great alarm at 
the danger to its people of disease from eat- 
ing American ham or bacon. And when they 

roclaim American pork to be dangerous as 
er food, they are guilty of a gross libel on 
one of our chief products. Our Min- 
ister to Germany investi the reported 
eases of a number of soldiers suffering from 
this disease, and found they had contracted it 
from eating German ham in the village near 

.—WNational iv Stoc + ‘ 





excellences, and yet 









MAKING CHEESE AT HOME. 





For making cheese under any circumstan- 
ces, a few things are absolutely necessary. 
One must have a vessel large enough to hold 
the milk. It may be any clean tub, boiler or 
kettle. A wooden tub is best, because it will 
lose the least heat while standing. There 
must be means for warming, which can be sup- 
plied by a cook stove. Rennet for coagulat- 
ing the milk must be provided and soaked be- 
forehand. A strong hoop for pressing the 
curd, with a capacity of at least six cubiv 
inches for every quart of milk used, and power 
for pressing om to at least the weight of a 
ton. These being provided, warm the milk 
in any convenient way without burning, to 
about 84°, and add rennet enough to have it 
begin to curdle in fifteen minutes, and cover 
the milk to keep it from cooling. The quan- 
tity of rennet to use must be found by trial. 
A good rennet, well soaked and rubbed, in 
time will curdle about 2000 quarts of milk, 
but there is so much variation in their strength 
that only an approximation to the quantity 
required can be made. When the curd has 
become so hard as to cleave before the finger 
when passed through it, it should be cut with 
a blade that will reach to the bottom of the 
vessel, into columns an inch or so square, and 
then covered again to let the whe y separate. 
After it has stood fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the whey which can be conveniently removed 
may be dipped off, and the curd carefully bro- 
ken with the hands into pieces of the size of 
chestnuts, or even finer. When this is done, 
the whey which has been dipped off, or what 
is better, an equal bulk of water, heated to 
150°, may be turned into the curd and stirred 
enough to make all parts of the curd warm up 
alike. The curd should be again covered to 
prevent cooling, and left standing fifteen or 
twenty minutes, or as long as it can be with- 
out sticking firmly together, when the whey 
may be again dipped off, the curd broken up 
fine again, and more hot whey or water turned 
on and mixed evenly with the curd by gently 
stirring, so as not to rile the whey and waste 
the richness of the curd. Cover the curd 
again, and repeat the operation till the mass 
is raised to blood heat. The stirring should 
be repeated often enough to prevent the pieces 
of curd from adhering, and the whole covered 
and left standing for the curd to harden. 
When it has stood so long as to become hard 
enough to squeak between the teeth, or spring 
apart readily when pressed in the hands, or 
what is better, to respond to the hot iron test, 
the whey may be at once dipped off, and the 
curd drained on a strainer-cloth laid over 
something which will allow the whey to run 
away steadily, like a large sieve or a basket. 
When the curd has been stirred till it is freed 
from the whey and becomes a little cool, and 
the large lumps broken up fine so it will all 
receive salt about alike, salt at the rate of one 
ounce for each ten quarts of milk. Mix the 
salt thoroughly through the curd, and then 
put to press. As the curd is well 
stuck together, so it can be handled safely, 
remove it from the press, put on a new press 
cloth, turn the under side up, fold the cloth 
evenly over it, and press again till the press 
is wanted for the next day’s Upon 
taking it from the press, let it stand an hour 
or two till it becomes dry; then rub it over 
with some soft grease, and turn and rub daily 
till it is cured, which will be in from thirty to 
sixty days. On small cheese for home use no 
bandage will be required. The surface must 
be greased often enough to keep it from dry- 
ing and checking. 

Tn making small cheese for home use, the 
press, though desirable, is not absolutely ne- 
cessary. If a curd is properly made, it will 
form itself into a cheese of good texture, by 
its own weight. In molding a cheese without 
pressing, the hoop should be made of perfo- 
rated tin, so the whey can readily escape, and 
should have a cover of the same material, for 
its top and bottom, shutting over and outside 
of the tin, like the cover of a pill box, and 
should be only just about large enough to 
hold the curd to be molded. A cover is placed 
upon the lower end of the hoop, the warm curd 
filled in, and the cover put on the upper end, 
and set on any level foundation. After stand- 
ing a few minutes, the hoop is turned quickly 
upon the other end, the curd slides down and 
makes a smooth surface on what was at first 
the upper end. By turning the hoop a few 
times while warm, both ends get an even sur- 
face, and then, by standing still, the curd will 
permanently adhere and remain firm when 
taken from the hoop. To in 
molding cheese without pressing, the curd 
should be taken from the whey a little soone: 
than otherwise, and be quickly drained and 
salted and put into the hoop quite warm. 
Cold curd will not adhere without pressing.- 
Arnold's American Dairying. 


soon as 


cheese. 


succeed well 


SUPERSEDED PRACTICES. 





The improvements which have been made of 
late years in the cultivation and protection of 
crops make slow progress in general adop- 
tion. This is not only the case with the many 
who do not inform themselves through reports 
and periodical papers, but even the latter are 
frequently at fault. We have just read, in 
one of the best State reports on its agricul- 
ture, as the only means to prevent the spread 
of the canker worm in apple orchards, the old 
remedy of encasing the trunk of every tree 
with a metallic trough, to be kept filled with 
tar or kerosene, to prevent the wingless fe- 
male insects from ascending the trees. As 
the trees continue to grow, a space must be al- 
lowed between the trough and the tree, which 
must be constantly kept closed with packing. 
Although an efficient remedy, it is a very ex- 
pensive and laborious mode when compared 
with the easy and perfect ove of spraying with 
Paris green, and would hardly be practicable 
for some of our fine market orchards where 
trees are numbered by thousands. Soin de- 
stroying the curculio, intelligent cultivators 
still adopt the padded mallet instead of the 
much easier and far more efficient means of 
ouneg with a heavy metallic hammer on an 
iron plug, which is better and safer for the 
tree, and much more certain to bring down ey- 
ery snout beetle. The needless labor is also 
still continued of employing two persons to 
carry the sheet on which the beetles fall, in- 
stead of providing a stiffened one, which the 
operator alone carries on his arm, with the 
hammer in the other hand, according to the 
mode which we have fully described on former 
occasions. 

Some important improvements in cultivation 
are not generally adopted. ‘The practice of 
keeping dean fields by destroying weeds be- 
fore they come up, is a matter of great econo- 
my in labor, while the clean and mellow soil 
and its frequent stirring largely increases 
growth. Again, the hilling practice for hoed 
crops, which has been shown by measured ex- 
periment to result in loss, is still in extensive 
use. In every trial which has come under 
our observation, a loss of from ten to eighteen 
per cent has taken place in the potato crop, 
by the abrupt hills commonly made, especially 
where deep planting has been practised in a 
soil of sufficient depth . 

Passing from the outside to the interior of 
the dwelling, the unfinished cellar is too often 
seen to be a place where immense improve- 
ment might be made. Confusion should give 
place to order, contamination to purity, mud 
to polished pavement, soft earth to hydraulic 
cement, and, when of much size, the cellar 
should be divided into apartments for differ- 
ent purposes. Even if quite small, the fruit 
room, the milk room and the vegetables should 
be separated from each other. A great im- 
provement has taken place of late years in 
this respect, but more is desirable.—Country 
Gentleman. 





Business Poutrry.—In riding about the 
country one seldom sees pure-blooded poul- 
try. The fancy fowls are in nearly every in- 
stance owned by business men. Why is this ? 
Is it because farmers are lacking in enterprise 
and intelligence? I think the bottom facts 
are that a mixed lot of poultry proves most 
wofitable, being most hardy, and laying best. 
Where one breeds for the one idea of ‘‘looks,” 
the tendency evidently is to lessen the egg 
production. These are my conclusions after 
twenty years’ experience, in which time I have 
tested most of the new breeds as they came 
along. It is entirely legitimate for any one 
to keep fancy fowls if they have a taste in that 
direction, and can afford it, as others keep a 
fast horse or a ‘poodle dog,” but the real bu- 
siness hen is not often the most noted for 
beauty. Many new breeds have been intro- 
duced ; we have plenty of poultry magazines 
pressing their merits, with a host of energetic 
champions writing up their alleged superior 
th poultry and eggs 
bring better prices than in the years gone by. 


our fowls 


The profit from keeping poultry depends on 
feed 


, care, ete., of 


and as the average man only takes an interest 
in what costs him dear, fancy fowls, at fancy 
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eto England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1883. 


The new law reducing the rate of postage 
on letters from three cents to two, does not 
go into operation on the first of July, as many 
people suppose it does, but on the first of Oc- 


tober next. 


The United States Government is called up- 
on to refund about $2,000,000, excess of du- 
ties collected on Canadian hay imported into 
this country, by the blunder of the Treasury 
officials in assessing the duty at 20 per cent 
instead of 10 per cent. 

Commissioner of Agriculture Loring has 
appointed Rev. N. H. Eggleston of Williams- 
town Chief of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. There is hardly 
another man in the country who has given to 
the subject of forestry so much and so intelli- 
gent study as has Mr. Eggleston, and his ap- 
pointment is one eminently ‘‘fit to be made.” 


One of the incidents of the last visit of the 
Marquis de Lafayette to this country in 1825, 
was the laying, by him, of the corner stone of 
a building for the Vermont University at Bur- 
lington. Now, after 58 years, the stone has 
been relaid, and the statue of the great French- 
man erected in the College grounds, the occa- 


sion being made a great public holiday in Bur- | 


lington and the region round about. 





Major Wasson, Paymaster in the United 
States Army, who gambled with, and lost, the 
funds that had been entrusted to him, and en- 
deavored to cover up his defaleation by pre- 
tending to have been robbed, has been tried 
by court-martial and sentenced to be dishon- 
orably dismissed from the service, to be con- 
fined in the penitentiary for eighteen months 
and to have the findings of the court-martial 
published in the journals of the State which 
sent him to West Point. A severe penalty, 
but manifestly administered mostly ‘‘in order 
to encourage the others.” 


EDITORIAL EXCURSION. 
Natural Bridge—Harper’s Ferry—The City of 
Baltimore. 

STeaMER Bristor, Fall River Line, } 

Thursday Evening, June 14, 1883. f 
It was a little amusing, not to say annoy- 
ing, the way our party was introduced to that 
part of Virginia, noted the world over, or so 
far as American geographies go, for its great 
We had made a run of over 
o'clock in the fore- 


natural bridge. 
a hundred miles since ten 
noon, and were to get our dinner a little late 
The train got 
tracks 


at the Natural Bridge Hotel. 


behind time and had to wait on side 


for other trains, and we were all getting pretty | 


hungry, when all at once our special car, 
which had done us such good service and had be- 
gun to seem very much like a home on wheels, 
was itself pushed off upon a side track, the 
connecting pins pulled, and we saw the en- 
gine and main part of the train leaving us, 
without so much as ‘‘with your leave sir’ 
the conductor, who, as we learned later, was 
obeying orders, though altogether too strictly 
for our convenience, or his own reputation. 
The side track was a long half mile from the 
station, and we were left to hope that some way 
would be provided by the authorities in pow- 
er for taking us with our valises to the station, 
but for all any of us could learn, we should 
have been there till now had we not concluded 


to walk the distance in the hot sun over sleep- | the staying qualities necessary for carrying 


ers and culverts, much to the risk of health, 
especially on the part of the ladies and elder- 

ly men of the party. Whether that conduct- 
or has had the idea strike him that his 
patrons could have walked forward into the 
next car and stepped out at the station, is one 


since 


of the conundrums. 

Waiting two or three hours at the station, 
were coaches to take us over the remaining 
three or four miles to the Bridge and the 
Bridge Hotel, where at five o'clock we were 
all glad to break the long fast of that hot, 
tiresome day. And then for a hasty walk to 
the Bridge, before the sun should entirely 
withdraw his light. And here again we for- 
get for the time, all the heat, the walk, and 
the absconding conductor, in the grandeur of 
We had looked down 
into great fissures in the earth, where it seemed 
as if the world had been cracked open by some 
great force in nature, had seen rivers that 


the scene before us. 


have worn great inroads into their banks, in 
some cases even into banks of solid rock, had 
admired the works of nature, as shown in the 
limestone of caves and the mines of coal, but 
here was something that seemed to have been 
formed for no special purpose, except it were 
to make a country highway, and with no forces 
which have left their evidences behind. The 
rock is exceedingly hard and shows little mark 
of being worn, while the stream which flows 
beneath the bridge is but an insignificant little 
brook, muddy at the time of our visit, and 
swollen to the depth of a foot or two, from a 
shower in the earlier part of the afternoon. 
The geography and guide-book pictures give 
one no adequate conception of the magnitude 
of this natural structure, nor can a person re- 
alize the full size of the bridge till he has 
strained his neck and wearied his eyes in view- 
ing it in all its parts. 

Had a bridge been shown us of one-fourth 
its size, I think that most of our party would 
have come away quite satisfied. It would 
have been a wonder still. The new Brooklyn 
bridge, which we passed under, both going 
and coming on our trip, is 135 feet high, and 
only the very largest vessels have to drop 
their topmasts in passing under it, but this nat- 
ural bridge gives eighty feet of extra room 
more than does the highest point in the span 
of the Brooklyn bridge. Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, the pride of New England people, could 
be set six feet in the water flowing under the 
bridge, and then clear at the top by the space 
of a foot, and three such monuments could 
stand side by side beneath the bridge, without 
entirely stopping the flow of the water. The 
arch too, is as perfect as though struck by an 
engineer, giving it the appearance of strength 
sufficient for all time. Thomas Jefferson 
formerly owned the bridge and a considerable 
tract of land around it, having taken a deed 
from King George, which is now in possession 
of the present proprietor, Mr. H. C. Parsons, 
a Vermonter, who has bought 2000 acres of 
the adjoining country, and is working it over 
with true Yankee enterprise and taste. <A 
remarkable patch of dark stain on the under 
surface of the arch of the bridge and directly 
over the middle of the stream, represents very 
nicely the outline of the American Spread Ea- 
gle in mammoth dimensions. Another feature, 
though not as readily discerned, is the chisel- 
ing of George Washington's initials in the 
face of one of the walls of the bridge, under- 
stood to have been cut when Gen. Washing- 
ton was making a survey of the region. 

A great many other names have been cut 
since, many of them in very difficult and dan- 
gerous places to get at. After looking at the 
bridge from beneath, till all eyes ached, and 
taken a walk up the valley to look in at an 
underground river, or, as it is called, the 
‘whispering well,” we retraced our steps and 
climbed to the top of the bridge, by the coun- 
ty road, which crosses it. Here one can 
look down, and fall if he chooses, two hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet, perpendicularly. 
The records say that since the discovery of 
the bridge, four persons have fallen here at 
different times. The dangerous places are 
now well guarded by strong railing and 
fences, and travellers over the highway would 
hardly realize when passing over the bridge 
what an arch was under their feet. 

The trip was planned for the purpose of 
seeing these two natural curiosities, Luray 
Cave and the Natural Bridge, and either 
would pay for along ride to see, and no 
American should cross the Atlantic to visit 
the wonderful scenery of Europe, until he has 
first seen this part of Old Virginia, which is 
now so easily reached by less than a two days’ 


from | Merchants Associations had planned a recep- 
| tion and a trip down Chesapeake Bay in one 








er stay, and placed teams at our service for a 
ride back into the country to see the park he 
is creating here, for the enjoyment of the pub- 
lic, in years to come. That he may live to 
carry out his plans, and show us his improve- 
ments at some future time, was the hope of 
all. 

Taking the train again the next morning 
with a new conductor, which, by the way was 
a lucky thing for the old one, who had aban- 
doned us the day before, we were turning our 
faces homeward, this time for a ride of over 
two hundred miles, but with a restful stop of 
a few hours in the cool of the afternoon, at 
Harper's Ferry. We had been told by some 
one that there was nothing to see at Harper's 
Ferry, that the arsenal was burned during the 
war, and that nothing is doing now. Well, 
it isnot a very busy place in the way of manu- 
facturing. It has been very unfortunate ; 
burned in the war, and visited later by a flood 
that swept away brick houses, drowning sev- 
eral whole families, and taking off a consider- 
able island, over which the Staunton Railroad 
had laid its track. An old-fashioned hotel, 
with a very accommodating landlord, who 
knows better than many hotel keepers how to 
set a good table, a few stores, old and dilapi- 
dated dwellings, streets with cattle, and cows 
and pigs in them, running at large, are among 

the every day scenes. The iron bridges over 
| the two rivers which meet here, are admirable 
| pieces of engineering, and the views of the 
| river and mountains from the higher portions 
| of the village, are most delightful. One can 
| stand here on the brow of the burying ground 


| hill, and at one view look upon three States, 














| and four counties, each, almost within gun- 
shot. Here, too, President Jefferson used to 
| sit and enjoy the beauties and wildness of the 
| place, especially a rock now bearing his own 
name, which was a large flat slab, supported 
upon a larger boulder, as a hat upon a man’s 
head, but now held by four stone posts, placed 
there by the United States Government, to 
| keep the slab from being displaced by med- 
| dlers, or otherwise. 
| A College here, under the charge of a 
| Maine man, President N. C. Brackett, is do- 
ing valuable service in the way of education. 
As guests of the College, our party was taken 
in carriages for a little sight-seeing from the 
| high lands overlooking the river; aride that 
| was much enjoyed by all. Within a dozen 
| steps from the station is still standing the lit- 
tle old stone building which served so well as 
a fort for Capt. John Brown at the beginning 
of the war. But the rising generation, now, 
as ever, is looking forward, and soon these 
old landmarks of human progress will be little 
known, except in such scraps of history as 
may be preserved for use in our common 
| schools. 

Leaving Harper's Ferry at sundown, a nine- 
ty mile ride is still before us before reaching 
Baltimore by way of Washington, where 
only a stop of a few minutes is made; not 
half long enough to get much of an itching 
for a political office, or a clerkship in a de- 
partment. After a good night’s rest at the 
| Eutaw House we were ready for whatever 

Baltimore had to show, but were rather sur- 
prised to learn that a delegation of newspaper 
| men and members of the Manufacturers and 


of the city steam boats, with a good dinner 
on board, and an opportunity for the ventila- 
tion of any pet political or other ideas any 
member of either party might entertain. The 
trip was very enjoyable and will be long re- 
membered by all who were fortunate enough 
to make it. The Baltimore people are wide 
awake ; full of enterprise and with plenty of 
out any great undertaking. One of the mer- 
chants, Mr. Frank Supplee, on towing the 
company from the boat back to the hotel, 
captured all the ladies and some of the gen- 
tlemen and took them through his immense 
dry goods store, and, with true Southern hos- 
pitality, offered to make each a present of 
whatever might be selected as a souvenir; a 
very tempting offer, but not over greedily ac- 
cepted, to the credit of our party be it re- 
membered, though the increasingly excessive 
heat as we came north reminded the ladies 
that a late style of fan might come handy in 
the cars on the way home. Arriving at the 
hotel President Proctor had carriages in wait- 
ing, ready for a drive through the beautiful 
Druid Hill Park, the pride of Baltimore, and 
a model for any city or State to pattern 
from. We never visit the Parks of New York 
or Philadelphia, or such as this at Baltimore, 
without feeling impatient to see our own Bos- 
ton taking more active steps in this direction. 
Boston is no where compared to either of 
these cities, yet our Park will come by and by. 
A heavy shower while on the way shortened 
our visit and made the grass and walks too wet 
and muddy for foot travel, but we saw 
enough to know that Baltimore is rich in this 
feature as well as in others. Here the deer 
are not shut up in a little wire coop, but run 
at large over the several hundred acres, as 
much at home as the flock of sheep grazing 
by themselves, or as the gray squirrels among 
the trees. 

After another night in Baltimore and a 
morning ride through the streets, past the 
Washington Monument and a great many fine 
public and private buildings, seats were again 
taken in cars bound northward, this time over 
the Pennsylvania road to New York, reach- 
ing which direct connection was made with 
this staunch old steamer, where an excellent 
supper was served as soon as time had been 
given to view the busy life of New York har- 
bor from the mouth of the Hudson river, un- 
der the new bridge and out through the once 
much dreaded Hell gate, a name which ought 
in the near future to be changed to one more 
euphonious and less suggestive of the horrid 
ideas of earlier days. 

Before retiring, the Association held a 
meeting and passed resolutions, thanking all 
who had taken any part in making this one of 
the most enjoyable trips ever taken by the 
Association. 

And now for another sweet season of rest 
on the silvery waters of the Sound; a short 
ride in the cars to our starting place, and the 
good-byes will end the trip, hoping for many 
more equally pleasant, and with as enjoyable a 
company. A.W. ¢. 





THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE COM- 
MENCEMENT. 


The thirteenth anniversary and commence- 
ment exercises at the Massachusetts State Ag- 
ricultural College last week, were quite large- 
ly attended by the alumni and friends of the 
institution, and the programme previously an- 
nounced was followed, with but few slight 
changes. On Monday the Seniors were ex- 
amined for the Grinnell prizes, the committee 
being George Jewett of Fitchburg, Wm. R. 
Sessions of Hampden, Daniel E. Damon of 
Plymouth, A. C. Varnum of Lowell and 
Jonathan Buddington of Leyden. ‘The list 
of topics for the oral and written examina- 
tions was a very comprehensive one, embrac- 
ins subjects of practical and scientific agricul- 
ture, such, for instance, as ‘‘the advantages of 
a knowledge of science in agriculture,” 
‘“‘methods of experimenting,” ‘‘stock-breed- 
ing,” ‘‘laws of heredity,” ‘‘laws of variation,” 
‘‘cross-breeding,” ‘‘in-and-in breeding,” rota- 
tion of crops,” ‘‘tile draining,” ‘‘barn-yard 
manures” and the like, and fairly covered the 
agricultural studies and practice of the four 
years’ course. The result of the examination 
was highly creditable to the college and to the 
young men themselves, every one of whom 
evinced a familiarty with the various subjects 
upon which they were examined, which showed 
that the course of instruction had been 
thorough and complete, and had been faith- 
fully and intellgently followed. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Junior classes 
had a military drill on the parade grounds, 
including sabre, skirmish, mortar, artillery 
and manual drills and bayonet exercise. The 
evolutions were performed with precision and 
reflected a good deal of credit on the pro- 
fessor. Following the drills was the reading 
of the Totten prize essays in the new drill 
hall. The subject given to the whole class 
was: ‘‘Military Education as a Factor in 





peted for the two prizes and their essays were 
passed upon by a board of examining com- 
mittee, composed of army officers. The suc- 
cessful contestants were J. B. Lindsey for the 
first prize, S. M. Holman for the second, and 
honorable mention was made by the com- 
mittee of the essays of E. A. Bishop and S. 
C. Bagley. In the evening the Hon. George 
Agriculture, delived an address before the 
alumni on the importance of agricultural and 
industrial education. A brief address was 
also made by Governor Butler, who had ar- 
rived from Boston by the evening train. 

At half past eight o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, the annual meeting of the alumni 
was held in the college hall. The old board 
of officers were elected, with the addition of 
8. C. Damon of Lancaster of the class of °82 
as vice-president. It was also voted to have 
an annual dinner. The alumni elected a li- 
brary committee, consisting of Rev. H. Hague 
of Worcester, J. W. Webb of New Haven, 
Conn., and Herbert Myrick of Springfield, 
who were instructed to solicit funds from the 
members of the alumni to build the library. 

The graduation exercises took place in the 
College drill hall, beginning at 11 o'clock. 
President William F. Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity presided, and opened the exercises 
with prayer. The first speaker from the 
graduating class was Homer Jay Wheeler of 
Bolton, who spoke upon agricultural educa- 
tion. Edgar Allen Bishop of Diamond Hill, 
R. I., delivered the second oration upon John 
Wilkes. The third oration was delivered by 
Samuel Morey Holman, Jr., of Attleboro, his 
subject being the ‘Fall of Constantinople.” 
The fourth speaker was David Oliver Nourse 
of Bolton, who spoke upon Leon Gambetta. 
The fifth speaker, Domingos Henrique Braune 
of Nova Friburgo, Brazil, who was to speak 
of the palm tree and its uses, was excused by 
the president. The sixth oration, ‘The Spirit 
of Liberty,” was delivered by Joseph Bridge 
Lindsey of Marblehead. The last oration 
was given by Charles Henry Preston of Dan- 
vers, his subject being ‘*The Chemistry of 
Plant Growth,” and the same speaker also de- 
livered the valedictory address. The various 
prizes were then awarded, the first Grinnell 
prize of $50 being given to David O. Nourse 
of Bolton, and the second, of $30, to Dom- 
The Hills 
tanical prizes were given to Charles H. Pres- 
ton of Danvers, the first of $15, and to 
Charles U. Minott of Westminster, the second 
of $10. 


lence in declamation, were awarded as fol- 


ingos H. Braune of Brazil. bo- 


The Farnsworth prizes, for excel- 
lows: Freshman class, gold medal, Edgar H. 
Winslow ; silver medal, Alfred B. Copeland ; 
sophomore class, George H. Barber, gold 
medal, and Charles Phelps, the silver medal. 

Then followed the presentation of the Bos- 
ton University diplomas by President William 
F. Warren, and the College diplomas by the 
A few brief remarks were made 
the 


Governor. 
by Commissioner Loring, after which 


Governor, being again called 


upon, delivered 
along and elaborate address, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the advantages of a practical 
military and technical edneation, laying a good 
deal of stress upon the importance of soldier- 
ly habits and instruction, and also, as a matter 
of health, considered drilling better than boat 
In general, he considered the age of 
The 
scientist and engineer are the masters of to- 
He opposed State aid for the higher 


racing. 


classic study in our schools as past. 


day. 
branches in the common schools, and unqual- 
ifiedly pledged himself to the encouragement 
of the work done at the Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

class of the 
numbers ten, and their names and addresses 
are as follows: Sidney C. Bagley, Boston; 
Edgar A. Bishop, Diamond Hill, R. I.; Do- 
Friburgo, 


The graduating present year 


mingos Henrique Braune, Nova 
Brazil; Alfred A. Hevia, Havana, 
Samuel M. Holman, Jr., Attleboro ; 
B. Lindsey, Marblehead ; Charles W. Minott, 
Westminster; David O. Nourse, Bolton; 
Charles H. Preston, Danvers; Homer J. 
Wheeler, Bolton. 


Cuba; 
Joseph 


Tue soothing and restorative effects of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral are realized at once in all cases ot 
colds, coughs, throat or lung troubles, while its 
far-reaching and powerful healing qualities arc 
always demonstrated in the most serious pulmo- 
nary disorders. 

CoLoRApDo has now 50,000 acres devoted to wheat 
culture, and the large scale upon which irrigation 
is now being planned and carried out will cause a 
very large increase in the area available for grow- 
ing wheat and other cereals. 

From Messrs. E. G. Honors & Son, 222 Chestnut 
St., Lynn, Mass., come the following: “Ellis’s 
Spavin Cure cured one of our horses of a large 
Bone Spavin.” 


THE ROSE SHOW. 
The annual rose and strawberry exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
their hall in this city on Tuesday has never 
been surpassed by any exhibition of roses in 
this country, whether we take into account 


the number of varieties exhibited, or the high 
quality of the specimens, or the taste and 
skill with which they were arranged. The 
floral part of the show was by no means con- 
fined to roses, nor was the fruit display entire- 
ly made up of strawberries, though, of course 
these were the leading features of the exhibi- 
tion, the roses occupying the large upper hall, 
and the fruits being displayed in the lower 
hall. The variety of strawberries was almost 
infinite, embracing every kind that has ever 
been heard of, as well as some that have nev- 
er been found in the markets. There is no 
fruit that has been so greatly improved by 
cultivation during the past twenty-five years 
as has the strawberry, and an exhibition of 
this kind, which gives one an opportunity to 
compare the various kinds and to see at one 
glance how many and how diverse are the va- 
rieties in form, size, color, flavor and habit 
which this simple fruit has been developed in- 
to, is really a very instructive lesson in illus- 
tration of the theory of selection. In the flo- 
ral department the rose demonstration was 
naturally the most striking feature, and in this 
the point of central interest was the display 
made by Mr. J. B. Moore with which, for the 
second time, he won the silver vase for the 
best twenty-four hardy perpetual roses of dis- 
tinct varieties. Large displays in this compe- 
tition were also made by Warren Heustis and 
John L. Gardner. The collections by B. G. 
Smith and F. B. Hayes were very fine, as were 
the grand displays of cut roses made by Nor- 
ton Brothers, J. S. Richards, F. B. Hayes 
and others. 
When the eye had been sated with the 
wealth of rose petals as they have been arti- 
ficially transformed from stamens, it was a 
pleasure to note the tasteful stands of wild 
roses as shown by Mr. Frank Forbes, reveal- 
ing in perfection the symmetry and simplicity 
of nature. The display of roses by Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry, the great rose growers of 
Rochester, N. Y., attracted merited attention 
both on the score of the large number of va- 
rieties and the excellent character of the 
roses. They labored under the great disad- 
vantage of bringing their roses from Roches- 
ter, and as it was quite a warm day when they 
were cut, their freshness was somewhat im- 
paired. They received high commendation 
for their effort and their labor in coming to 
Boston to compete with skilled rosarians of 
this vicinity. One of the most interesting 
things to be noted in this collection was the 
success manifested in bringing forth seedlings 
from European varieties. On the platform 
was a splendid specimen of a yucca, exhibited 
by President F. B. Hayes, and on either side 
were gloxinas from J. B. Moore and green- 
house flowering plants from Hovey & Co. 
The showing of orchids by F. L. Ames was, 
as usual fine, and this was happily supple- 
mented by the exhibits of H. H. Hunnewell 
and R. W. Pratt. Very pretty groups of 
moss roses were shown by J. B: Moore and 
W. H. Spooner and tea roses by Mrs. E. M. 
Gill. 
The following prizes were awarded : 
Hybrid Perpetua’ Roses—For the best six bleoms of 
Colomb, J. B. Moore; of Mme. G. Luizet, J.L. 
;_of - la Baronna Rothschild, F. B. 
eee res +t ees 2 
P Twenty-four distinct named va- 
J. B. “x 


Warren Heustis; twelve distinct 
varieties, J. 8. Richards, J. L. Gardner, B. G. 
Smith ; named varieties, J. 8. Richards, 
F. B. Hayes, J. L. Gardner. 
Moss Roses—Six named varieties, J. B. Moore ; three 
named varieties, W. H. Spooner, J. B. Moore. 


B. Loring, United States Commissioner of 
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Norton Brothers, J. 8. Richards, J. B. Moore, F. B. 
Hayes, W. H. Spooner. 

Stove and Greenhouse Flowering Plants—John L. 
Gardner, Hovey & Co, 

Specimen plant in bloom—John L. Gardner. 

Orchids—Three named varieties, F. L. Ames, R. M. 
Pratt; single plant, named, H. H. Hunnewell. 

Sweet Williams—E. Sheppard, Hovey & Co. 

Vase of Flowers—Mrs. E. M. Gill, Miss 8. W. Story. 

Herbaceous Plants—Mrs. L. P. Weston; a silver 
vase, value $50, for twenty-four roses of different va- 
rieties, J. L. Gardner; a silver vase, value $15, for the 
best three roses of different varieties, Warren Heustis; 
a silver vase, value 825, for the best six roses of differ. 
ent varieties, J.S. Richards; a silver vase, value $15, 
for the best three roses of any one variety, J. L. Gard- 
ner; a silver vase, value $25, for the best six roses of 
any one variety, F. Skinner; a silver challenge vase, 
value $200, for the best twenty-four varieties, three 
specimens of each, to be held by the winner against all 
comers, for three consecutive years, and then to be his 
property absolutely, J. B. Moore. This is the second 
year of offer, it having been awarded to J. B. Moore & 
Son, in 1882. 

Strawberries—For the best four quarts, any variety, 
first, Warren Heustis, second, Jos. D. Fitts, third, 
Jas. H. Kimball; C. Downing, Wm. Doran, KE. W. 
Wood; Miner’s Great Prolitic, L. W. Weston; Presi 
dent Wilder, Joseph Burnett, Marshall P. Wilder; 
Seth Boyden, E. W. Wood; Sharpless, E. W. Wood; 
Bidwell, James H. Kimball, Marshall P. Wilder: 
Brighton Pine, Warren Fenno; Champion, Joseph D. 
Fitts; Charles Downing, Warren Reece. E. W. 
Wood; Col. Cheney, Joseph D. Fitts, Wm. Doran; 
Cumberland Triumph, Marshall P. Wilder; Hervey 
Davis, Marshall P. Wilder; Jersey Queen, Joseph LD. 
Fitts, Jas. H. Kimball; Jucunda, C. E. Grant; Man- 
chester, Joseph D. Fitts, Marshall P. Wilder; Miner's 
Great Prolitic, Joseph D. Fitts; Monarch of the West, 
Joseph D. Fitts, C. E. Grant; Seth Boyden, E. W. 
Wood, Marshall P. Wilder; Sharpless, George V. 
Fletcher, Warren Heustis; any other variety, Warren 
Heustis, Joseph D. Fitts; collection of not less than 
six varieties each, Joseph D. Fitts; one quart of any 
new variety, J. R. Hawkins, Joseph D. Fitts. ‘ 

Fifty berries of any variety, Warren Heustis. 

Cherries—I. P. Langworthy, (. E. Grant. 

Foreign Grapes—Francis B. Hayes, E. Sheppard. 

Gratuities were awarded to C. E. Grant for a collec- 
tion of cherries, strawberries and apples; J. R. Hawk- 
ins, raspberries; A. D. Capen, cherries and strawber 
ries; Marshall P. Wilder, strawberries. 

, Vegetables—Beets, Warren Heustis; twelve Egyp- 
tian, two prizes, Josinh Crosby, Warren Heustis; 
onions, Josiah Crosby; cucumbers, E. W. Wood, Jo 
siah Crosby; cabbages, Josiah Crosby, Warren 
Heustis; lettuce, John L. Gardner; peas, peck of any 
variety, Samuel Hartwell. y 

Gratuities were awarded to C. H. Brackett for toma 

toes, and Samuel Hartwell for vegetables. 





Go.psmirn’s Trestimony.—Goldsmith speaks of 
“That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty’s transient flower.” 

No truer description could be given of the disease 
of the kidneys, which, uncared for, ripens into 
Bright’s disease, and cuts down our strongest men 
in a very short time. Andif Goldsmith had known 
ot Hunt’s Remedy, he would undoubtedly have 
continued his poem, and spoken of 
“Flunt’s Remedy, whose matchless worth, 
Makes it a boon to all the earth.” 
It is surely a boon to thousands of sufferers who 
have been able to find relief nowhere else. 





Miscellancous Htems. 


te Kansas planted 93,000 acres with trees 
last year. 

| 2, 
land. 


The wheat harvest has begun in Mary- 


and the wheat crop will be reduced by one- 
quarter. 

te Ex-Treasurer Haven of the Rutland 
Railway is charged with misusing the funds of 
the company, making an overissue of stock. 


te The Canadian hay crop is better and 
the grain crop poorer this year than usual. 
Corn is poor and apples above the average. 


t& Morton’s block in San Francisco was 
burned last Wednesday, the property loss ag- 
gregating $507 O00. 


te One of the mills of the Turkey Red 
Company at Cranston, R. I., was burned 
last Monday evening ; loss $30,000. 


t= Sturtevant’s woolen mill at Norwich, 
Ct., was damaged by fire to the extent of 850,- 


000 last Monday. 


t# Boston is the second banking city in the 
country. It has fifty-three national banks, 
with an aggregate capital of fifty millions. 

a a . . ‘ . | 
te The Maricopa Indians on Salt River, 
Arizona Territory, are said to raise the finest | 

and cleanest wheat in the Territory. 


te New Hampshire and Vermont farmers 
along the Connecticut River, are, this year, 
giving up the culture of tobacco. 


te The Secretary of the Navy has ordered 
that work be suspended as soon as practicable 
at Pensacola, League Island, New London 


and Boston navy yards. 


te Seven persons in one family and one 
in another in Wilmington, Vt., were seriously, 
but not fatally ’ poisoned the other day by eat- 
ing home-made canned succotash. ~ ~ 

WEAK lungs, spitting of blood, consumption, and 
kindred affections, cured without physician. Ad- 
dress for treatise, with two stamps, WorLp’s Dis- 
PENSARY MEDICAL AssocIaTiIon, Buffalo, N. Y. 





te Colchester. and neighboring counties 
in Nova Scotia, were last week overrun with 
caterpillars, in such masses as to even impede 
the passage of railroad trains. | 


t= The Planters’ Cotton Seed Oil Works 

at Algiers, La., were struck by lightning last 

Monday evening and destroyed. Loss about 
one million dollars. 
| 


te All the pine lands of the Mobile and | 
Ohio Railroad, comprising 750,000 acres of | 
the most valuable pine lands in Alabama, have 
been purchased by a Mobile brokerage firm. | 


t= It is reported that a new and rich vein | 
of ore has been discovered at the bottom of | 
the shaft in the Ely, Vt., copper mine, which |} 
is from four to six feet in thickness. 

te The grass crop of Addison county, Vt., 
bids fair to be heavier this season than for 
several years past, and farmers fear they will 
be unable to secure help enough to cut it all. | 


te A number of Jews are on trial ina 
Hungarian town, charged with murdering a | 
Christian girl for the purpose of mingling her | 
blood with the Passover bread. | 

te Nearly thirty houses were swept away | 
by a tornado near Chillicothe, Mo., last | 
Wednesday. Two men were killed and | 
twenty were injured. 
te A herd of 149 cattle of choice breed, | 
have just been imported from Scotland, and, 
under the precautionary provisions of law, | 
have been lecel in quarantine at Waltham. 


te Heavy rains have prevailed for the past | 
three weeks at St. John, N. B., and it is | 
feared that agricultural operations will be se- | 
riously delayed. 

t@ The American ship Alice M. Minott, 
which sailed from New York to Yokohama | 
last November, has not reached her destina- | 
tion, and it is feared she is lost. She was 
owned in Phippsburg, Me. 


tz@ General Crook recommends that the 
Apache Indians captured by him in his recent 
raid, should be placed upon their reservation 
again, a course to which the agent vigorously 
objects. 

The President has promulgated the or- 
der consolidating internal revenue districts. 
The order goes into effect July 1. The Third 
and Fifth districts are consolidated, with 
Charles W. Slack as Collector. 


te A new enemy of the potato has ap- 
peared in the vicinity of Halifax. It is a 
slender worm about an inch long, which eats 
the core out of the tubers. Many fields have 
been destroyed. 

te The sixty families of Irish immigrants 
who landed at New York on Sunday included 
375 persons, and all the money owned by them 
averaged only $2.50 for each adult, of whom 
there were 132. 
te Two warehouses and 10,000 barrels of 
whiskey belonging to John Gibson & Sons, 
distillers at Gibsonton, Penn., were destroyed 
by fire last week, the property loss reaching 
$500,000. 

“IN A DECLINE.” 
Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir—Last fall my 
daughter was in a decline and everybody thought 
she was going into the consumption. I got her a 
bottle of your “Favorite Prescription,” and it cured 
her. Mrs. Mary Hinson, 

Of all druggists. Montrose, Kan. 
te The Iowa corn crop is estimated, with 
an area of 7,000,000 acres, at 20,000,000 
bushels; the condition is 82 per cent, or 13 
ver cent better than at this time last year. 
Vheat is 87 per cent, 16 per cent better than 
last year, with a prospect of 22,000,000 bush- 
els. Oats are 102 per cent, and give promise 
of 70,000,000 bushels. 


te The centennial of Phillips Exeter 
Academy was celebrated last week Thursday. 
There were about one thousand of the Alumni 
yresent. The oration was delivered by the 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., and a poem by 
Edward Hale. These exercises were followed 
by a dinner, and speeches by the Hon. Geo. 
Bancroft, who presided, Governor Butler, 
President Eliot, and several others. 


te One of the most wonderful land slides 
ever known in the White Mountains occurred 
on Flume Mountain last Wednesday. Rocks 
weighing many tons were carried through the 
Flume into Pemigewasset River. The cele- 
brated boulder, which, ever since the White 
Mountains were discovered, has hung sus- 
vended between the rocky walls of the Flume, 
as at last fulfilled its threat of centuries, and 
fallen from its place. 


te Recent rains have raised the water in 
the Connecticut River, to a much higher point 
than is usual at this season, so as to afford a 
chance to the Connecticut River Lumber 
Company for moving their drive of yes 
million feet of lumber, the rear end of whic 
has now reached MclIndoes Falls, Vt., and it 
is thought the company will succeed this sum- 
mer for the first time in many years, in getting 
their lumber all through. 





Tue Ticer Raxe.—Without doubt the ‘Tiger’ 
is the leading horse rake in the world. Notwith- 
standing the unprecedented shipments which have 
already been distributed in New England, for this 
season’s harvest, we are told, the supply is, as has 
been the case heretofore, likely to become exhaust- 

















American Government.” Each Senior com- 









Bourbon Roses—Twelve cut named, Mrs. E. 
Gli 









General display of one hundred bottles of Roses, 


| State 


| Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and 


| Butter, # h— 


| Apples, ¢ 


te” There is a great deal of excitement in 
Grafton over an attempt Saturday night to 
burn Taft's block. On Sunday night an at- 
tempt was made to burn Warren Block, which 
the town has recently purchased for a Town 
Hall. A young man named Cole has been ar- 
rested on suspicion and others are being sought 
for. 


te A rattlesnake having five rattles, went 
into the yard of Hiram Bryant in Peabody the 
other day, and made a bold attempt to ‘steal 
a chicken. He was attacked by the dog, and 
by the women of the house, and was killed 
after a desperate fight; the dog was badly 
bitten, and had to be killed. p 


tA couple of young men, who were 
friends, slept in a hayloft at Durham, N. H., 
Saturday night. During the night, one of 
them named James Glidden, shot his compan- 
ion Perry D. Long dead, with a rifle which he 
found in the loft. He claims that the shoot- 
ing was accidental. 


te The cellar of the house in Philadelphia 
recently occupied by a certain Dr. Hathaway, 
of somewhat unsavory local reputation, has 
been found to be almost literally paved with 
the skeletons of infants, which had been born 
in the house, and ‘‘put out of the way.” 


te Six suits for damages have been brought 
against the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
on account of the recent disaster on the great 
East River bridge, the damages in each case 
being placed at $20,000. The trustees hav- 
ing declined to compromise, the suits will be 
pressed at once. 


te The unveiling of the Jefferson monu- 
ment at Monticello has been postponed till 
next autumn. it was to have occurred July 
1, but the militia of Virginia preferred to at- 
tend the laying of the corner stone of the Lee 
monument at Lexington June 28, and the 
former ceremony had to be deferred. 


tw Mr. C. L. Heywood, who for neariy 
fifteen years was Superintendent of the Fitch- 
burg Railway, was killed on Saturday after- 
noon by a freight train on the Fitchburg track 
at Waltham. He was in the act of warning 
an unknown man who was on the track, of his 
danger, when a freight train came around a 
curve unexpectedly and struck Mr. Heywood, 
inflicting wounds which soon after proved 
| fatal. 
| 
} YOUTHFUL FOLLIES 
| and pernicious practices, pursued in solitude, are 
fruitiul causes of Nervous Debility, Impaired Mem- 
ory, Despondency, Lack of Self-confidence 
Will Power, Involuntary 
| dences of Weakness and Lost Manly Powers. Sen 
| three letter postage stamps for large illustrated 
treatise suggesting unfailing means of complete 
cure. Worup’s Dispensary Mepicat 
rion, Buffalo, N. Y. 





} 


nois, a large section of country was inundated 


{and thousands of dollars’ worth of property 


was destroyed. Railway lines were submerged 
many families were driven from their 
|homes. In East Carondelet alone it is esti- 
|} mated that three-fourths of the families are 


and 


homeless. 


probably reach half a million dollars. 


te A Young 
of England has sent 
in the West, for the placing with them of 
youths from 16 to 18 years of age, to be thor- 
oughly instructed in practical farming. The 


young men are to be selected by the Associa- 


tion from among those who are not fitted for 
business or have no chance to enter business, 
and who have no other opening in life. 
i=" Two 

was murdered at Parkman, Me., and a father 
and his two sons, by the name of Chadbourn, 
were convicted of the crime, and the father 
and one son are now serving out a term in thé 
Prison. The other son, Samuel B., 
who was a deaf mute, was sent to the Insane 
Ilospital for a while, as it was decided that he 
was not responsible for the deed. Afterward 
he was sent to the deaf and dumb school at 
Beverly, Mass., that he might be taught so 
that he could reveal what he knew about the 
murder, as the Chadbourns were convicted on 


circumstantial evidence, and many believed | 


them not guilty. A few days ago the deaf 
mute was drowned at Beverly, thus ending 
all hope of any information that he might give 
in relation to the murder. 

BreTrER THAN IN TEN YEARS.—A gentleman in 
East Saginaw, Michigan, reports, after using Com- 
pound Oxygen: “My nervousness, headache and 


inability to sleep have been almost entirely over- 
come. I feel better in every way than I had before 
in ten years.” Our Treatise ou Compound Oxy- 


action, and results, with 
Drs. Starkey 


gen, its nature, 
cases and full information, sent free. 


| & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
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BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, June 27, 1883. 
[Corrected weekly by Hitron & Woopwakp, No 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crosny, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FUKBER & 
Vegetables ; SHATTUCK 
& Jones, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Cheese, # hb. .14 @. 20 





Lump, .«+.25@.60| Sage, ....1W@. 
Creamery, . .25 @. 30 | Brie,each,... @. 30 
Prime tub,. .22 @. 25 Neufchatel,ea. @. 6 
2d quality,. .20 @. 22 | Eggs,# doz. 200 @. 21 
common, ..15 @. 18 | Cape, ... @. 8 





Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥ bb] 5 00 @ 6 00 Hamburg, h.. @. . 
? @ 100 | Lemons, ¥ doz 2 @. 30 


PR. es © we oe 


Cherries, ¥ hb .15 a. 20 |Oranges, # doz 40 @. 70 

Cranberries, qt . @. 20 nee tv ea. lis a. 2% 

Cocoanuts,ea .5 @- 8 Strawberries,bx15 a. 25 | 
Watermelons,eas0 a. 75 | 


Grapes 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # t.20 @. 30 ,Prunes,#?h ..8 @. 20 
>. - 15 @. 2 | Peaches, hb .30 @. 35 
Castana, # oe @- 10 ¥qtcan.. .2a@. 35 
Citron, # h . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s #16 @. 30 
Dates, ¥ hb ..10@. 15 | Valencias, # 10 a. 13 
Figs, b ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks,#@ qt 6 @. 8 
Filberts, # bh .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 a. 20 
eanuts, ¥ th .10 @. 15 Naples, .... @. 20 
ecans, « «+ « «lt @. 17 | zante cur’nts, h10 @. 12 
Vegetables. 

Asparagus, bch . @. 12; # bushel ... @. 75 
Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 New, # barrel. @ 300 

Bermuda, pk .@ . 75 


string, ®@ pk . @. 50 
Beets, @ pk ... @. 40 |Radishes,bech .. @. 05 





Cabbages, ea .10 @. 15 | Rhubarb, th ve a 
Carrots, # pk .. @. 40 (Sage and Thyme- 
Cucumbers,ea .5 @. 10 Te ccesce Oe 6 
Lettuce,¥ head. @. 5 Spinach,pk ... @. 10 
Mushrooms, h 50 @. 75 Squashes— 


Marrow, #% .5@. 6 | 
Summer,ea .6@. 8 
Tomatoes, qt .10 @. 15 
Turnips,#@ pk .. @. 40 


Onions, #@ pk .. @. 
Bermuda,#h. @. 5 | 

Peas, split, ¥? qt. @. 10 
green, pk ... @. 50 

Potatoes, #@ pk . @. 20 

Meats--Fresh, 

Mutton— 
legs, #@ th ..13 @. 17 

Round do., .15 @. fore qr, # bh .10 @. 1 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 2 chops,# hb. .17 @. & 
Chuck rib . .10 @,. 12 | Pork, ® bh— 

Soup pieces, .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
Liver. ..- 8 @. 10 |Suet, WB... .9@. Il 

Haslet, sheep,ea. @,. 10 |Tallow,#b ..8 @. 10 

Lamb— Veal, hind gr th 17 
hind qr, @hH.15 @. 2 foreqr....10 @. 13 
fore qr. ¥ bh .10 @. 18 loins, ....-16 @. 2% 

Lard, leaf, #? th 12 @. 1b Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ....16@. 20 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, ¥ 13 @. 16 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, # bh .12 @. 15 Sheep do.#dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,? 10 @. 13 | Pigs’ feet, @b . @. 8 
Salt, #@ ib ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,@b .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,¥% 10 @. 13 Bologna, # h 12 @. 15 
Smoked, #h.20 @. 25 |Tripe, #@h.. W@. 

Tongues, # bh .13 @. 15 | 


Beef, # bh— 
Sirloin steak 











Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # th .40 @. 45 | Pigeons, ¥ doz2 00 @ 250 
spring, ¥ bh .60 @.70 squabs, # pr.75 @ 100 
Ducks, choice, bh15 @ . 20 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 | 
Fowls,# th ..15 @. 20 quarters, # th 10 « 6 | 
ase, Ib 1. . @. 15 | Turkeys,— | 

Green, # b .18 @. 2% choice, #¥ h .25 @. 30 


Fish--Fresh. 


Bass, th... + @. 20 Haddock,¥?h.. @. 7 
Bluetish,’ bh... @. 12 Halibut, 7h .. @. | 
Cod, WB w~.cce @- 7 chicken, # Hh . @. 17 
pickled, ¥ th. . @. 8 |Mackerel,ea. .10 @. 15 | 
tongues,#b.. @. 1b Spanish,#? th . @. 30 | 
cheeks, # th .. @. 10 |Perch,doz.... @. Wb | 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 | Pickerel, Wb. l2@. 
Cusk, #@.. ee 6 | Trout,salmon,#th @. 15 


a 
Eels, # tb @. 15 |Salmon, fresh, h25 @. 30 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 |Shad,ea. ...25 @. 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry, ¥ bh. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ... @- 8 
Clams, # gall .. @. 75 Salt, #? kit .300 @ 500 
| 

} 


Crabs,soft shell,dz @ 100 |Lobster,?h... @. 10 
Green turtle, # % @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 20 gall ...100 @ 140 
Fins, # tH ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd %20 @. 2 
Herrings,do. ¥ dz @. 2 Pickled, ? bh. . @. 2 
Scaled, #@ box. @ 3 Terrapin, doz .. @18 00 


Tongues and Sounds— 


Little neck clams— 
VBesseee @. 124 


¥ 100 
Mackerel— 


Ge 
g 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, June 27, 1883. 





There are no new features to notice in the produce 
market, and trade, on the whole, is rather slow, with 
prices not much changed from last week's quotations. 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 13,708 pkgs and 3424 
bxs. The market has been very quiet, but prices of 
choice grades are fully sustained, a large part of the 
receipts going into cold storage for future use. We 
quote choice creamery 23}424c for new Nerthern; 224 
23c for fresh Western, with some choice lots higher; 
dairy 19@20c for fair to good; choice 21@22c; selec- 
tions 214@22}c; ladle-packed 15@16c for good fresh; 
choice 17c; common 12}£134c; bakers’ 12c. 

The St. Albans, Vt., butter market is a shade lower, 
The general price is 18@20c; fair to good 15@18c; se- 
lections 21g@22c. The shipments were 1600 tubs. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 9456 boxes and 2 
bbls. Choice stock is scarce, and there is a little firm- 
er feeling, though not —_ to change quotations, 
which range from lle per & for choice new factory, to 
6c for skims. 

At Utica, N. Y., 13,000 bxs of cheese were sold at 10) 
@10jc; ruling price at 10jc. Two thousand bxs were 
consigned. a Little Falls, N. Y., the sales of cheese 
were 9000 bxs; 2000 bxs at 10jc, 5000 bxs at 10jc, bal- 
ance sold under or consigned. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 6,823 boxes and 287 
bbls. The market is quite firm and prices are a shade 
higher. We quote fresh Eastern at 18,419¢; North- 
ern at 18¢; Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
at 17@174c; Western at 164@17jc. 

Beans.—The demand continues moderate, but 

ices are unchanged and steady. We 
d-picked pea beans at $2 40 per bush; choice small 
hand-picked do at $255, some higher, and choice 
sereened do at $1 9@225 per bush; hand-picked me- 
appa ten: tomy yap do at eve 
220; common beans at 2 r bush; 
; pe i 





i ved yellow-eyes at $3 9043 95; old- el- 
iot-aperah $3 7543 8, and red kidneys at 
$3 45.43 50. 

Vegetables.—The market for old is brok- 
en, new stock from the South having to come 


and | 
Losses and kindred evi- | 


Associa- | 


te? by the break of the Madison levee on 


te A severe drought prevails in Oregon, | Saturday between St. Louis and Alton, IIli- | 


| 


The aggregate property loss will | 


Men’s Christian Association | 
an accredited agent to | 
this country to arrange with reputable farmers | 


| 
vears ago a man named Watson | 


reports ot | 


H. Binp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 


| Rockland,# esk 95 ¢ 


Old Metal, Rags, Pa-| wo | 


| pollock there is very little 


| weak and lower; rye and barley nominally unchanged ; 
| Shorts and feed in limited request and prices a shade 
| easier. 

| decline. 


in pretty liberally, and the agelty being much better 
than last week. We quote Northern and Maine Cen 
tral Rose at 40450¢ per bush; Aroostook at 50.@60c per 
bush; Maine Central Prolifics at 40@50c; Aroostook 
| do at 50460c; Peerless at 45a50c; White Brooks at 45 
a50c; Chenangoes at 254@40¢ per bush, and new pota- 
| toes at $2 5043 50 per bbl. New beets are selling at 
25450c per doz bunches; new carrots at 60c per dos; 
new turnips at 50a@70c per doz; old carrots #100 per 
bush; green onions at 15@20c per doz; asparagus at 
75¢@%1 00 per doz; spinach at 15420c per bush; cu- 
cumbers, native, at 2a@3c each; Southern do at #la2 
ver crate; lettuce at 12@20e per doz; radishes at 30a 
| 40¢ per doz; Bermuda onions at $141 25 per crate, and 
green peas at $2 50@3 50 per bbl. 
} oe of apples have ceased, and good 
russets are nominally quoted at $5 0045 50 per bbl. 
Evaporated apples are quiet and easy at 13@16c per bh, 
| and Northern and Eastern quartered and sliced com 
mand 9allc, and North Carolina sliced, new, 7al2e 
per th. Strawberries are plenty, and prices range from 
#a le per box, with some fancy fruit at higher figures. 
A few watermelons have a ypeared, and are quoted at 
40 450c each by the hundre t 

Poultry.—There has been a quiet trade, and prices 
are unchanged. Spring chickens command 45450c per 
th. We quote fresh fowls at 17@18c; geese at la@lic; 
green geese at 26a28e; choice young Northern turkeys 
firm at 25a2se, and fresh-killed turkeys dull at 174 18e 
for good to choice. Philadelphia squabs are scarce at 
$4 0044 50 per doz. 

Fresh Meats.—There has been a fairly active de- 
mand for dressed beef and prices are steady at liha 
i3c per th) for hind quarters, and 6a7c¢ for fore do. In 
other fresh meats there is only a moderate demand 
Spring lambs sell at }24l4e per tb. Choice mutton at 
Walle per h; common to fair at 9q@l0c; choice fall 
lainb at llalzc; common at l0@lic; Eastern veal at 
Sac, some at l0c. 

Hay and Straw.—The hay market is dull under 
continued large receipts, and prices are ensy. e 
quote choice prime hay at 17418; medium hay at $15 
ai7; choice Kastern fine at 15416; poor at #l2al4, 
and damaged at $10412, with Eastern swale at &9 00. 
Rye straw iu moderate supply at $14415, and oat straw 
at $9 00 per ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Corrected Weekly. 





Carefally 
WEDNESDAY, June 27, 1883. 
Beeswax. 


Yellow, # bh. .37 @. 45 
White, #?h . .40 @. 55 
Coal. 


Do. light, cewt.60 @. 70 
Cast Iron, ewt. 75 @. 80 


Colored do. ¥% lja. 2 
Folded newsp’sth lia. 1 





Cannel, ¥ ton 1000 @16 00 | wast, i Hy 

mS Kaew aste paper ¥ hb ha. 
Anthracite, # 4 be— Manilla rope # 34 . 3 
retail, . » -550 @ 575 | cor wool ragsth 8 a@. 8! 
| CMrgZO, «+s #85 @ 510 Old carpets, &c.th6ha. 7h 
Coffee. Waste woolens, h fa 4 

Mocha, ¥ h . .26 @. 264 Petroleum. 

Java, «6+ + +13 @. 26 lorude 6} 7 

. s . cece « OB. 
Maracaibo, ‘e 11 @- 15 | Refined 8 @. si 
Rio, eosceee?t @ il do. cases ., 10h@. 114 


Cotton. 
Upland. Gu 


oe «© f1Ge 


do. high test. 12 @. 13 

If. Nuptha ....10 @. 104 

94) Produce. 

1] Apples,# bbl. 500 @ 550 
dried, #@ bh ..7@. 10 

sliced, Wh. .8 @. 11 

evaporated, B14 @. 17 





Ordinary, .« 
Middling, . » . Wha. 
Fair, 





11 
esecsne@. @ 
Domestics. 

Sheetings and Shirtings 7 
Heavy44...8 4. x4 | Butter, ¥ tb 

| Medium 44. .64@. 7§) ( a ries 
Drills, brown. .8ha. 9 | PrmVt-&N.Y 2 
Print cloths . .3})@. 37° Mirto good .18 q,. 1 
Cotton Plannels 8 a. 16 common .,.1l2ha@. i 

rT 

l 


20 @. 24 
20 @. 2 


| Prints, fancy. .6@. 6} Western. ..15 @. 
bs bakers’ ...10 @. 
| Fish. Beans, # bushel 
| Cod, # qtl— Smalland exl 9 @ 255 
Georges 550 @ 575 Yellow eyes 375 a 





Mediums .215 @ 230 


Dry Bank .400 @ 600 
Red Kidneys3 45 @ 3 50 


Nova Scotia. . @. 





N. Foundl’d. . @. + |Cheese, # th 
Hake ...175 @ 200 prime factory 10)@. 11 
Haddock . .200 @ 250 fair to good .%ta. 10} 
Pollock ..«+e«+s«- @s « furm dairy ..8 @. 10 
Mackerel Okim 2. sce 64. 8 
No. 1,¥ bbl1400 @16 00 | Eggs, @ doz. .17 @. 19 
No.2 eccce @e- « [Onions, WV bbl .. @. 
No.3 «2+ 600 @ 750 | Potatoes - ” 
Alewives . .450 @ 475 #bush ...60 @. 70 


Salmon— New, # bb]. 300 @ 350 
No. 1,# bb] 24 00 @25 00 | Poultry, ¥B..1@. 2 
I 














Herring— *ickles, # bbl 
Scaled, ¥ box 28 @. 29 COMrTSEe « «2 2 se &2 YOO 
Pickled, bbl 350 @ 400 medium .... @1200 
Flour and Meal. fine ». ee eee Gli 00 
' ‘. mixed. ...s.. al3oo 

Western sup. 350 @ 400 Vinegar, ¥ gal 10 a Is 

Common ext.425 @ 475 

Minnesota . .500 @ 775 Provisions. 

Patents ...625 @ 725 | Beef, Mess 

| Roller Flour. 600 @ 675 West. mess 1250 413 00 

St. Louis. . .575 @ 62% West. ext. 14.00 @14 50 

Ohio&Indiana 5 75 @ 6 25 Plate . . .1500 a1650 

Michigan -525 @ 600 | Pork, prime . 16 00 a17 00 

Winter w’t 2ds4 00 @ 450 Mess .. .1550 al¥9 00 

Oat Meal .600 @ 750 Clear .. . 2000 42100 

| Rye Flour . .375 @ 400 Backs. . . 2150 a@2z 00 
| Corn Meal... . @ 306 ce, # bh. Wha. 11 
ge i »?b.ilisa. 12 
cine smoked 13 @. 14 

Almonds Hogs, dressed Sha. 8 
Soft s ] 5 | 

an. eee Salt—¥ hhd. 

Currants ....5j@. 64) Turk’s Island 200 @ 210 

Dates?) ...5 @. 10 | Liverpool . .140 a 150 

Pea Nuts... «-84@. 93 bag, fine . .150 @ 250 

Figs, drums. . *, @. « Seed. 

ayers ee «tse “a 

Lemons,# box 5 00 a@ 700 | Corrected t Sch d 

Oranges, box5 00 @ 6 50 ; Foit a 

Raisins, layer 210 @ 215 | Clover, red 6@. 1 
Loose Muse 150 @ 155 white Dutch 25 a 30 

e ’ | Alsike. y. 25 
Grain. | Grass, # | } 

Corn, # 56 ts Herds ...200 @ 237} 
Yellow ...69 @. 70 Hungarian .. @ 125 
No.1 mixed 68 @. 69 | Millet o «se @150 
No.2 mixed. . @. | Red lop, bag a 475 
Ungraded . .60 @,. 62 | Foulmead’w200 @ 250 
Steamer . 06 @. 68 Lawn .300 a 400 

Get«canr. csc OO. OS R. 1. Bent... @ 300 

Wheat... .108 @ 126 Ky. Blue ... @ 250 

PR i ee one eo SU Orchard ...«-. @ 250 

Barley . . » - 8 @ 100 | Buckwheat, bu . @ 125 

Shorts, # ton 17 00 @18 00 | Barley, # bush . @ 125 

Fine Feed . . 18 00 @19 00 | Rye, spring, bush @ 125 

Middlings . . 1900 q@2000 | Wheat, spring . @ 250 

Cotton Seed Meal— Flax Seed .... @ 250 
#Wecwt.. ee @17 Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 
# ton. . . 2600 ats 00 Caleutta, .195 @ 200 

a a Canary, Sicily 275 @ 300 

, hen Ke med » - . Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 
last.& North.11 i18 00 : 

At City Scales—retail. Spices. 

Country Hay Cassia, ¥b . .16 @. 18 
¥ ton. . . 2200 @2400 |Cloves.... 20 a 30 

Straw, 100 ths 100 @ 175 [Ginger «4.6. 8 a@. 10 
Hides and Skins. | Mc e+ 62 @. 68 

Nutmegs . 7l@. 7 
| Calcutta cow, ¥ tb Pepper ...-17@. 19 
Slaughter . .12 - eimai. 


Dead green , 10 
B. Ayres, dry 2 
Rio Grande 





Wheat,#? bh ..64@. 7h 
2 ;Corn,#?b ...4a. 5 
Western, dry . 171] Potato, #@bhb...5a. 5} 
Wet «222-9 @. 10 Sugar. 
Goat skins.» » »25 @+ 60 I yriscovado 
lioney. Fair to g’d ref 6ja@. 6 


Northern— Prime refining- @. 7 


a 
a@. 2 
“ 
a 





Box,# bh . .2% @. 30 Centrifugal .73@ 73 
Strained, # h 16 @. 25 |Retined, cube . a i) 
Powdered . 6 9 
Hops ° 
I rE . Granulated .. @ 8 
IS81,. 20 0 oe BOG. 3 Coffee crush . 6j4¢ 8} 
IS82,. 2.222 - 40 @. 2 
, , Tallow. 


Leather. 
Sole, B. Ay 


Rendered, @ bh .7j)@. 8 
res.21 @. 25 7 


Common . .20 @. 2 " 

a 7 Teas. - 
Upper, in rough |Formosas . . .27 @. 60 

Hemlock . .21 @. 27}|/Gunpowder,¥ 20 @. 45 

Oak . -28 @. 32 | Imperial -20@. 4 


Hyson. ..«++17 @. 35 


Calf skins, # a 
15 @. 40 


tough. . « 45 @. 50 | Young Hyson 
Finished , .60 @. 90 |Hyson Skin. .15 @. 2 
French . .120 @ 200 |Souchong ...18 @. 55 
}Oolong . la. 5b 
Lime. B ee ° 
-l6a@. 34 


Japan sees 


Tobacco. 
Lumber. 


| 
| 
7 100 

Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 
Pine, clear 25 00 a@60 00 Common ..14 a4. 16 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 @18 00 Medium ...18 @. 20 
Refuse 13 00 al5 00 Fine. ....25 @. 35 
Shipping b’ds 17 00 @18 00 Selections . .40 @. 50 
| Spruce Seconds ...lla@ 13 
Nos. 1 & 2, 13.00 @14 00 Fillers ... .54@ 74 
Refuse ..800 41000 | Havanaseed 18 a. 2% 
Hemlock boards Leaf—Choice 13 @. 16 
Nos.1& 2.1100 @1200 | Good Westernl0 @. 13 
Refuse. . .9 00 @10 00 | ¢ om’n & med. 8 @. 10 
MBS seeeee 6a. 8 


Flooring boards 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @32 00 
Refuse . .2000 @2z 00 

Clapboards— 
Extra pine 3000 @50 00 | 


125 
Yara ..-. 1 00 
Wood and Bark. 


75 @ 


eo 00 & 





Sap do. . .3000 445 00 Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Spruce . .18 00 @30 00 | Bark, hemlock1l2 00 @14 00 
Shingles, ..175 @ 57 Wood, hard... @1000 
Laths ....200 @ : soft .-++++e+ @800 
Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
Molasses. oS FS 
| New Orleans .30 @. 60 | Wood, hard .575 @ 650 
Barbadoes. . .37 @. 38 Soft -500 @ 575 
Cienfuegos ..30@ % Wool. 
| p £ 29 F 
Porto Rico . 33 @- 51 | Onio and Pe nnsylvania— 
Nails. Picklock.. . a 





Choice XX. . 


10d to 60d— | ! v 
FineX ...37@ 





{ 8 a3 | ° 
Sess * OSE | Medium... 40 @ 
oil. ' Coarse oo ome @. 
Linseed, Am. . . @. 55 ;Mich., N. Y. & Vermont- 
Crude sperm .. @ 105 Extra and XX36 @. 3 


Do. whale. .53 @. 55 Fine. ...-+36@. 37 
Refined do. . 63 @. 68 Medium... .40 @ 

Sperm, winter 120 @ 123 Common . .30 4. 3 
Do. bleached! 25 @ 7 {Other Western— 


Lard, West. Ex 8 @. 87 Fine and X .35 @. 
Nos.1&2..70 @. 75 Medium, . .40 @. 
Extra Boston a. 9 Common a. | 


Pulled extra. 
Superfine 


Neatsfoot ¥ gal.75 @ 100 





“es # 0 
Combing fleece 44 @ 
Fine delaine. .42 @. 
California , . .12 @. 3 
Texas ... 17 
Canada pulled . 30 @. 
do. combing . 3% @. 36 


Cape Good Hope27 @. 33 


per Stock, &c. 
Old Copper, # hi2 @. 15 
Brass, ¥ th. . 9 @. 1M 
Lead, #¥  ..3h@. 4) 
Pewter, #? hb .6@. 1b 
Zinc, ¥@b.. .3@ 33 
Se’p Iron, cwt.100 @ 115 








REMARKS.—There is no change to note in the busi- 
ness situation, except, perhaps, that the general mar 
kets are more quiet than last week, and that this con- 


dition of affairs appears likely to continue until the 


White rags, # 3ha@. 5) | 


| Fair to good 6 75 


Grease « . «+ +O03@- ¢§ | 


mon to choice spring at $3 50@5 00; Minnesotas at 
#5 5044 25; bakers’ at $6 00G5 75; patents at $6 50¢ 
750; winter wheat at $400q625. Wheat—regular 
lower at $1 02§ for June; $1 023@1 03 for July; #106) 
41 054 for August; $1 06)41 06} for September; No 2 
Chicago spring at $1 02@1 02); No 3do at 87e; No 2 
red winter at #108. Corn lower at 53}c, cash and 
June; 53§4@53jc for July; 53) 4@53jc for August; 54e for 
September. Oats lower at 35jc cash; 34c for June; 
Mic for July; 30@30)c for August; er for September. 
Kye easier at 57c. Pork higher at $172 cash and 
June; #17 274017 30 for July; $17 45@17 474 for Au 
gust; $17 60 for September. Lard opened higher, and 
closed at inside, at $9 65.49 674, cash and June; $9 70 
for July; 449 85 for August; $0 8549 &7\ for Sep 
tember. Bulk meats in fair demand; shoulders at 
#7 25; short rib at $8.85; short clear at #0 25. 


Milwaukee, June 26, 1883.—Flour unchanged 
Wheat feverish; No2 Milwaukee, cash and June, at 
B1 005; July at $1 01g; August at #1 044, and Septem 
ver at $1 063. Corn steady; No 2 at 53jc; new at 50c. 
Oats weaker; No 2 at 44c; white at37e. Rye steady 
No lat 57c; No 2 at 55hc. Barley lower; No 3 spring 
extra at 48e. Provisions higher; mess pork at 17 oO 
cash and July, and $17 50 for August 
cash and July, and $9 00 for August. 
36 0046 30, 









Hogs higher at 


Cincinnati, June 26, 1883.—Pork, lard and bulk 
meats nominally unchanged. “on steady; should 
ere at $8; clear rib at $975; clear sides at $10 374. 
Hogs tirm; common and light at $5 2546 30; packing 
and butchers’ at 25 8546 50. 





REPORT ©} Titt 


At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, June 27, 1883. 


Amount of stock at market 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes 
~ 5,602 11,247 131 





Hlogs 
13,637 


12,312 1,175 


| an Veala. 
| Thisweek,.... 

| Last week .. » »- 5,900 13,228 132 
| 





One y’rago,June 28, 2,311 12,247 225 15,358 1,480 
| erent, oo 4 6 oS 

CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
|‘Maine..... 73 | Rhode Island and 
| New Hampshire 652 238 Connecticut 
| Vermont oo et 288 | Western. . . 3,366 10,580 
Massachusetts a 4) Canada... . 

New York... Ili {os —- 


Total . sce. 3,002 11 


RAILROADS, &e. 
Cattle. Sheep. 


700 


| CATTLE AND SHEEP BY 
| Cattle. 
Fitchburg .. 6 
Lowell °° sO 
Bos. & Albany2,475 
| Old Colony --- 
. Sverre recerrer. | “«:", 

DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. 

Maine— 


Sheep. | 
1,21 | Eastern . 
656 | Boston & Maine - 


8,450 7 


eee ¥ 


On foot & boats 87 = 


Sheep. Veals 











J. F. Lawrey. .. eee 7 
J. L. Barrett .....+-. 7 
| F. H. Coolidge & Son. . 13 1b 
C.0. Howe. . sce ; 7 2s 
Libby & Son ....4- 20 24 
k. E. Brookings .... 10 
New Hampshire— 
©. F. BotheB. «sc es 75 
: i. A. Wee « «4 80 10 1 
M. Pike wecvsveccse 40 ) 
J O.Sanborn. «2.6 65 7 
Dow & Moulton .... | ly 0 
PF. Wood ..ceceeces ( w 1 
| Aldrich & Johnson... 21 78 2 
C. P. Breck. «2 eee 1! 17 ; 
I. B. Sargent. ...e- 6 “y 16 
Vermont— 
Sargent & Turner ... t 6 
t. di. Kimball . .... 6 ‘ ts 
W. E. Beat. 2... 2 o 23 “4 
Hall & Seaver ....-. ry) 6 a 45 
J.Cameh. cccvee ° 13 
M.G. Flanders. .... 10 
J.H.Thomas..... 6 25 
W. Ricker .sccecse 8 4 ) 
R. E. French & Son ., 10 2 i 
oo Es ccs v 9 
F. Ss. Kimball . sda 4 7 70 100 
L. Green. . ce eee l 4 
A. Williamson ....-. 16 11 14 118 
3.8. Hastings ..... 7 4 2 40 
H. N. Jenne oc eee , ] 9 
R. P. Pollard. . 1... 2 , l M4 
H. Ingerson «46+ 28 tal 
©. Eis ees ew co 6s 12 41 
W.G. Townsend. ... t 1} f 
A.J. Piper... 020s ] ly 4 
Massachusetts— 
H.C. Newell 4 
J. §. Meary .csveces 2 t 4 
J. L. Jews —* ; 
J. Dimon eeecee 8 
Geo. Bleiler ... 66. + 
| Western— 
A.N. Monroe ....-. m5 mh 
Hollis&Co. «secces TAL 
Hathaway & Jackson. . &W0 360 
G. A. Sawyer... ese 627 
J.B. Thomas ...-. 700 
C. Leavitt & Son... . 130 
Stetson & Farrell... . va 
Fitch & Eames. .... s4 
New York— 
B. Hurlbert .....-. 8 11 22 17 
D. Pm cseceersee 9 7¢ M4 
FOREIGN MARKET. Shippers of live stock from 
e State ire just now feelinga little more encourage 
ment to handle cattle and sheep for the English ma 
ket. With jd rise in Liverpool and London on cattle, 
the shipments have increased for the past two weeks 
The arrival of four steamships, on which space was 
previously engaged, have been loaded with with 2104 
cattle, 2752 sheep, and already sailed; 800 more cattle, 
we are told, will sail later in the week rhe latest ca 
ble rates cattle, 8}d on best; 7] 48d on second grade 
stock, with sheep at “4d. The Victoria sailed with 
516 cattle, 2752 sheep; 274 cattle by Geo. H. Hammond 
& Co., 171 cattle and 1376 sheep by A. N. Monroe, and 
the same amount by J. O’ Brine; 865 qrs of beef, also, 
by Geo Hammond & Co. The Bulgarian sailed 
with 467 cattle; 200 by F. R. Lingham, 267 by A. N 
Monroe Steamer Istrian with 545 cattle; a lot of 
i5 by A. N. Monroe, 140 by F. R. Lingham, 60 by D 
McIntosh, and 651 qrs beef by F. Jewett & Co The 


Scandinavian with 476 cattle by C. M. Acre & Co, D 
McIntosh and J. O’Brine & Ce 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 


PRICES ON 100 ts. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen $8 25 @ 875 | Second qual. . $5 25 @6 2% 
75 @ 8 00 | Third quality. 425 @475 


Few pairs premium bullocks ... . «$9.00 @ 925 


Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, June 26, 1883 


—The call for cattle does not seem to improve with 
lurge receipts. Butehers who usually handle country 
steers, were obliged to resort to fatter Western at 
more price, which, although they shrink less, are not, 
they say, just what they want; paying anywhere fron 
bl a6ie per h live weight, instead of Sus lressed 
weight, for such Northern as they want. In conver 
sation with the country butchers, we are told “We 
cannot find our kind.” Sixty car-loads of Western 
cattle were received at these yards, via Hoosac Tun 
nel. Butchers did aot buy freely of Western, from the 
fact that a large run of them were destined to Liver 
pool and Glasgow, to start laterin the week. Prices 
range very much the same as last week, only that the 
best rate put upon the Western was ¢ per th live 

SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 

Country cattle moved at 4}c t ic DW 

Sales of 2 oxen estimated to dress S00 ths, at SJe D 

| W 

Sales of 2 oxen of fairish quality, weighing 5300 ths 
at 5c live weight, by R. P. Pollard 

Hathaway & Jackson sold fresh Western steers, not 
over one-half hour off the cars, at 6a6fc per th live. 

WESTERN CATTLE. 

PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra... . $650 a@6624| Light to fair $575 @6 12) 
Good to prime 6 26 a6374| Slim. .... 425 @487h 

A few lots of premium steers cost. . . + a6 75 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 26 and 27, 
of cattle received 


1883 A comfortable supply was 

during the week, handled by Western dealers Noth 
ing by way of New York & New England R. R., but 
all by way of Albany, N. Y The tone of the catth 


market was not distinguished by quicker sales, even if 
Fourth of July, the National Day of Independence, is 
near at hand; butchers may buy laterin the week, but 
they are dipping into spring lambs and veals, we 

i them a fair 


| should judge, freely, and may consider 

| substitute for the week. It was generally supposed 
that prices ruled steady; butchers would not allow 
that they could buy any cheaper, and comparing quali 
ty, as we noticed last week, with lots offered to-day, 


the only inference we could gather, was that buyers 


could own cattle at about the same lay as last Tues 
day. 
SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON, 
Sales of S Western steers weighing 0510 ths at #6 40; 
11 do weight 14,680 ths at 64c; 9 do weight 10,930 ths at 


$6 35; 12 do weight 15,830 ths at 64c; Sdo weight 9700 
Ibs at $640; 12 do weight 15,700 ths at $610; 4 do 
weight 5030 ths at 6}c, by C. Leavitt & Son 

Sales of 4 cattle weight 4770 ths at 6§c; Sdo weight 
300 ths at #630; 4 do weight 5350 ths at 6c; 6 do 
weight 6740 ths at 6jc, by Farrell & Stetson 

Sales of 12 steers, weight 13,840 ths at 6jc; 11 do 
weight 14,490 ths at $6 55, by Fitch & Eames 

MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 
AT WATERTOWN. 

Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
#754100 to 81104175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows #18 to $30; year 
lings $9 to $20; two-years-old $18 to $35; three-years 
old $25 to $45. Veal calves 3a6jc # th. Fancy milch 


| 50480. 


Receipts light, and will probably be lighter during 
July. The customers of C. O. Howe need not « xpect 
to see him until August 1. 

Late arrivals and sales on Wednesday at Brighton 
and Cambridge.—A. N. Monroe 14 car-foads of cattle, 
Hollis & Co., lear of sheep, and Farrel & Stetson 2 
cars of sheep. The denen he cows was limited this 


considerable sale 





| week, There were many cows on 

| offered from $50475. Sale of 1 milch cow and calf at 

| $50, by J. Dimon. Sale of 2 new milch cows at 2454 
47 per head, by J. B. Remick. Sale of 2 new mileh 

| cows at $40445, by F. H. Coolidge & Son. Sales of 3 
milch cows at 245, $48 and $51, by J. Meloy. Sales of 

3 new milch cows at $35, #40 and $50, by J. Carroll 
Sales of 16 Western steers av 1460 ths at 6he live; 22 do 


vacation season, which has now begun, is over. 

The coal market however is active, and dealers are 
getting in their stocks as rapidly as the shipping of. 
fering will admit. There is a firmer feeling for coffee. 
Speculative movements in cotton have been somewhat 
more active, but there is very little doing in spot lots. 
The dry goods market is extremely dull, both for cot 
tons and woolens. There is a steady demand for cod 
fish and prices are unchanged; in hake, haddock and 

«ad and quotations are 
nominal; mackerel are arriving freely and prices are 
lower; smoked herring are scarce and firm. The ex- 
traordinary dullness in the flour market continues, and 
— are weak and unsettled, and in some instances | 
ower. Corn is in limited demand and lower; oats 


Hops are quiet and prices are weak at the late 
There has been nothing doing inhides. The 
leather market is steady and prices of all grades ar¢ 
well sustained. There is a fair business doing in lum 
ber, and prices are without change. Nails are firm, 
with a searcity of some sizes. Linseed oil is more ac- 
tive, but prices show no change; lard oil has declined, 
and prices are very unsettled; petroleum is quiet, and 
prices weak. The pork market has been dull and un 
settled during the week and prices are again quoted 
lower; lard also is lower and dull; smoked hams are 
in good demand and higher; beef is fairly steady and 
prices are unchanged. The sugar market is very quiet, 
and prices are easier both for raw and refined. There 
is no change in the tea market, but choice grades are 
held with considerable firmness; government inspec- 
tors are looking very closely into the quality of the new 
arrivals, some of which have already been condemned. 








PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, June 26, 1883.—Cotton—market quiet 
forwad deliveries dull; middling uplands at 10\c; do 
New Orleans at 10jc. Flour—dull, with light export 
and home trade demand; sales: No 2 at #2 40a@3 50; 
superfine Western and State at $3 40@4 00; common 
to good extra at $3 0044 40; good to choice do $4 50a 

75; common to choice white wheat Western extra at 
$6 2547 00; fancy do at $7 1047 15; common to good 
extra Ohio at $3 9546 50; common to good extra St. 
Louis at $3 95@6 75; good to prime Minnesota extra 
at $5 6046 50; choice to double extra do at $6 60407 35. 
Southern quiet at $420@675. Kye flour steady at 
$3 3043 60. Cornmeal quiet; yellow Western at #3@ 
340; Brandywine at $3454350. Wheat—weak and 
irregular, with a fair export inquiry, and a very brisk 
speculative business; sales: No 3 red at $110; No2 
red at $1 17; No 1 red at $119; No 1 white at #1 174; 
No 2 red, July, at $1 149; do August at $1 1741 183; do 
September at #1 18] @1 20] ; do October at $1 20f@1 22]. 
Rye depressed; Western at 654@60c; Canada and State | 
at 70@74c. Barley nominal. Corn—lower; trade less 
active; sales: No 3 at 52c; No 2 at 60ja@6lkc; No2 
July at 61ja@6lje; do August at 62j463jc; do Septem- 
ber at 63, a64jc; do October at 65465}c. Oats—lower, 
but fairly active; sales: No 3 at 39c; do white at 40c; 
No 2 at 38§@394c; do white at 43@43)c; No 1 at 40c; 
do white at 45c; mixed Western at 35942c; white do 
at 42a@47c; white State at 45@47c; No2July at 38@ 
39jc; do August at 308@38c; do September at 36@36jc. 
Pork very dull and weak; sales: mess on the spot at 
$18 50; options neglected. Beef dull. Beef hams held 
firm. Tierce beef weak; city extra India mess at $20 
@21. Cut meats steady; pickled hams at  12j@13jc; 
middles nominal; long clear at Ofc. —weak ; 
trade very quiet; sales: prime steam on the spot at 
$10 20@10 25; July at $990@1003; August at $10@ 
10 01; September at $10@10 03; for October at $10@ 
10 04; refined for the Continent at $10 30@10 35; for 
South America at $10 9; city steam at $10. Butter 
firm; State at 16@24c; Western at 10a23)c; Pennsyl- 
vania creamery at 23@24c. Cheese easier; State at 
9}@10jc; Western flat at 4a8c; skims at 2@6jc. 


Chicago, June 26, 1883.—Flour unchanged; com- 





| ths at #645; 17 do ay 1010 the at Sjec; 
} at 6jec. 


av 1425 ths at 86 35; 27 do av 1430 ths at $6 40; 15 do av 
1300 ths at 86 35; 20 do av 1510 ths at 8640; 17 do ay 
1430 ths at $6 30; 25 do av 1410 ths at $640; 17 do ay 
1625 ths at 2660; 42 do avy 1600 tbs at 6le; 17 do av 1360 


32 do av 1078 ths 


New MItcu Cows, AND SPRINGERS.—A fair call 
for milch cows, with sales at $40 up to 880, by ©. P 
Breck. Sales of 2 nice new milch cows at $50 each; 1 
at #40 and 1 springer at $45, by C.O. Howe. I. C. 
Libby & Son had a fair complement of milkers, bis 


| best and handsomest was a 5-yr-old, grade Ayrshire 


and Jersey, the owner called her worth #100, but she 
was sold in with some other cows at $80. 

VeAL CALVES.—A lighter run, and stiff prices the 
result. The range 3496jc ¥ b. 

LivE POULTRY.—Sales at 144 l5c ¥ % on 2875 

FAT NoGs AND STORE P1Gs.—Western hogs range | 
64a7c live. Arrivals of store pigs 131 head, with sales 
2 5044 for small sized av 25 ths $3 25. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 
Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2ha@6)c ¥ B, or 
$2 50a6 50 ¥ head. Spring Lambs, 6a8c ¥ b. 


At Watertown fresh arrivals for the week number- 
ed 2347 head. These, in connection with from 600 to | 
800 Western, driven over from Brighton, made up the | 
supply at these yards. The movement has not in the | 
least improved; spring lambs were offered at a range | 
from 6a@8c per th, which includes light and heavy 
weight lambs. Sheep moved at 24a} per %, mostly | 
at 4a5\c. Some of the cattle dealers contemplate | 
taking a vacation for the next few weeks, giving | 
more attention to their flocks in pastnres. There will 
be a revival of the sheep and lamb trade about the | 
first of August next. C. H. Kidder was appalled when | 
all he could get bid on a lot of 49 spring lambs that 
weighed 2520 ths, was 6jc per ®. The firm of Kidder | 
& Robinson is dissolved; C. H. Kidder follows the | 
market. A fine lot of spring lambs were sold by W. 
ticker, weighing 60 ths at 8c per bb. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, —@74; country do, heavy — a7, light 
6a@6,; bull & stag hides,—@—c ¥ ; ‘calf skins 12@12he 
#%; wool pelts, $—-@— ea. Tallow—Brighton, 7h@ 
7ic; country, 4a@5c. festern fat hogs, 6ha7c ¥ tb; 
Store pigs, 8@)2c at retail; sucking pigs, $3494.50 ea; 
Northern dressed hogs, 5}@8jc. Shearlings 20g25 ea; 
Lamb skins 50@62\c each. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—This week gives the market 
plenty of cattle, sheep and hogs, with a shortage on 
veal calves and working oxen. he trade in oxen for 
work is quite limited, but veal calves have run well all 
through the season. We might say there has not real- 
ly been but one serious glut of veal this season in the 
city, and this break in the market was attributed to a 
large quantity of Eastern mutton right in the midst of 
me. ting weather, and such had to be sold for about 
what the buyer had a mind to pay as it was not at all 
desirable. Cattle hold steady with a fair proportion 
for old England. The sailing of four steamers up to 

jednesday, with one or two more to go later, would 
be nuts to the shippers, if they were sure of a reason- 
able profit on the same. Good spring lambs were be. 
ing sold from 6a@8¢ ¥ & live weight, with a fair demand. 
Veals are fairly active, and store stock, such as milch 
cows, farrow cows, etc., were generally disposed of. 
Dealers intend to be nat market this week on Sat. 
urday, also next Tuesday. 


CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, N. Y¥., June 26, 1883.—The market for 
beef cattle is firm, and, quality considered, prices are 
higher. Natives at $5 50@7; Cherokees at $5 7546; 

cows dull at $35¢36 each for common to extra; 














Lard at $075, | 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. | 


1,168 | 


$3 7544 25 
Receipts larg: 
sheep at @5g6; 


calves strong and higher; buttermilke at 
veals at $5 50@6 50. Sheep and lambs 
and market firm and higher ; 
as 25. 
Chicago, June 2%, 1883.—Hogs—higher: common 
to good mixed at $696 25; heavy packing and ship 
ping at $6 3046 55; light at #5@6 50; skips at #4 Suu 


ambs at 


5%. Cattle—higher; exports at a606 15; good to 
choice shipping steers at #5 60405 05 poor to fair at 3 
4550. Sheep—steady; poor to best at @3 40 
fair to good at #44475 

June 26.—Hogs—market opened stronger, and 
weaker; heavy packing and shipping at #5 00 
light at @6940655; skips at @4g¢ Catthe—: k 
steady; best grades strong; exports at &5 ™ 
good to choice shipping steers at 85 6005 ; 
to medium at $4 9045 50. Sheep—market stead 
mon to fair at 85 2544; good at #4 50 olce at 24 

BOSTON WOOL MARKET 
Boston, Jur , Ise 





New Wool has been arriving more fr: 
ly Texas and other unwashed Wools, 
is now a good assortment offering. W: 
any improvement in the market. T) 
rather more inquiry, but manufacturers ure purchase 
| only at low prices. They are as indifferent about ¢ 
fure supplies as at any time, and their pure 
for the most part for immediate wants 
The trade are now beginning to realize the co) 
quence of paying high prices in the interior Phe new 
Texas Wool is difficult to sell at prices that pa 
| The same may be said of Kentucky, Missouri, G: 
and other Wools that come forward early. Ca 
Wool is at a stand still, and to sell 
be accepted. Both the old and new California on 
|} market cannot t 
| satisfaction in doing business « Manuf 
| turers are not willing to pay cost for the new Wool 
| far received, and it now remains to be seen what 
= y they will adopt in Ohio, Penns nia, Wee 
irginia and Michigan, where comparatively high 
prices are ai80 & 
The market, * unsettled and ur 
satisfactory It appears to us that there is no 
, 





low prices ha 


be sold a s of course | 


n this basis 





least, 


mn 


diate prospect of improvement, and w it turn ft 
market may take, when supplies of desirable Wool 
gin to accumulate, is doubtful, unless in the 1 nth 


the goods market improves and manufactu 
couraged to start up 






























‘he sales of the past week have as follow 
amounting in all to 1,247,000 ths foreign lomest 

Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The ales inc le 
1300 ths Ohio XXX on private terms; 10,000 the Ohio 
XX at 40c; 12,000 the OF AX wt 4 000 the O 
XX at Svc; 10,000 ths Ohio X at 4s 000 the © x 
at Be 21,000 thea Ohio X at und 5000 the ©) \ 
1 on private terms 

Michigan, New York and Other Fleeces The sales 
include 1000 the Michigan X t > 000 the New 
York X at 35c; 18,200 ths fleeces at Mad0c: and 75.00 
ths fleeces at Sadie # 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces—Th« es include 
| 2000 ths combing at 42445 on ombing at 4% 
2000 ths fine delaine at 30a40c: 6O00 Th washed fine 
delaine at 32c; 3000 ths medium combing at 20% TT 
Ibs coarse com! at 4c; and 11,000 ths course cor 
ing at 22c # th 

Georgia, Missouri and Kentuck TY tles it 
13,000 tha Georgia at ‘ SOOO the Kentuck at 
and 10,000 ths Missouri on } « termes 

rexas and Territ Phe tiles include 15,000 ff 

Texas at 20k 20,000 Ibs Texas at ZN he Wi.000 ff 
fexas at 25) aac; 50,000 ths Territ at 4avsc; and 
20,000 Ibs Territory at 2%c ¢ 

Unwashed Fleeces—The sales $000 ths unmie 
chantable at 26a 4c; 2800 ths at 0c: 50,000 the new 
Michigan at 28c; 6000 hs Michiga , , ).000 the 
fine Western at “ ”) the Wisconsin at . 
$000 Ibs fat sheep at 24 ; 7000 ths ch Maine at 
Se; 5000 ths fine Maine a 100 ths Wes t 
We; 15,000 th it “4 > OO ths heavy st 104e KO 
Ibs at 2) a 2% ‘ S00 ft at Re nO oD 
at Warzek ind 10,000 ths a ce? tb 

California W I—The sales ine 1 wn Tt 
ut 2s 000) Ibs spring at 2 6000 Ibs spring at i 
and 35,000 ths spring on private ms 

Pulled Wool—The sales include 90,00 ths super at 

Ll adic 4000 ths supe at 4 4 000 thes 1 
4c 200 Ibs A s ut 39 1 the merit i 
at 37 1800 ths X pulled at 40« OO ths X pulle 
Sa 40 ; 6000 ths super pulled at 3 s 000 Ths supe 
at S7c, 12,000 ths super at GO bing pulled 
at 24 ind ) ths California | ed on pr 
terms 

Scoured Wool—The 0) ths u 
44 a68c ; 20,000 ths at 55 ‘ OOO t 
0c; 1000 ths at 45¢ 0@0 ths at 4 nd 8000 I 
ble # bh 

Noils and Sundries The ale ‘ 17) the 
Noils at 274450c; and mo tt " 
terms 

Foreign Wool—The sales le 60,000 the ¢ 
at je and upwards; 1) Ths Aus aliu TALE 1 
Montevideo and 100,000 the Me ‘ teal yn 
private terms Shipping List 

FISH MARKET. 

Gloucester, June , AA rhe receipts « 
mackerel at this rt veek ger than tl 
combined receipts fi sea isly, but ve 
show a decrease of ‘ els f the receipts for 
the correspor g week of t Seve al f the 
fleet fitted- away f the I f St. Lawrence, but, 

' 
I I weather | 
! ! ra f 
spawi ving 
i ( ‘ 
1 ‘ N wt 
all in The fish have left the zg n " 
the vessels went to Western Bank moplete 
fares rhe codtish trade ntinue yg with] ‘ 
little off the 1otatior ' t 
is a good fee ul her ket remair " Ww 
continue t juote at Bo vo i e475 per j 
and medium Georges, $4 4 ¢ I ‘ 
Bank, $3 75 for med n Bank, 85 50a4 fi irge and 
medium s} 1 dr ed Bank. We 
jtl; haddock $275; pr 
5 ked halibut per 
sh 5 ¢; Grand Bank 
‘ tied herring Sc per 
rT oke« w We per n 
| t ku u herring $4 
Ni “ } 1 + Lal lor 8} 
$7 2047 50; new shore do 34 0004 mut S14 
pickled codfish $575; haddock #475; halibut } 
#350; codf tongues and Is $1100; tr 
halibut fins $15 Phe mack market i 1 whe 
unsettled, the prospect being neertait 
ceipts are most oft pickle as f 1 
rive Prices show ate 4 f ' k 
quotations, but are still muel etter tl t it 
this date, when the sales were at #4? rt 1 " 
go lots rhe sales this week ive been at § 0, % 
and 5 75 pu t for me jur ind | ! = s 
for large rimmed, the i single t { extra 
quality Closing sale t®5 and $6 per bbl for plain, 
as to quality, and #6 25 for mixed rimmed, packed 





Financial Rlatters. 


STOCK---CLOSING PRICES. 
WEDNESDAY, June sa 


SALES OF 
U. 8S. Pacific 6s, 1805... 
New 6s, Extended ....ccscecscvcscee 103 
~ Meee eveeeececeeesrecencseces 1B 
Dist. of Columbia 3.655 ....6+e-ee886-8 1 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. Ist mort.7s.... Ivy 
Eastern K. R.68 .... 1104 
Hartford & Erie R. R.78 .... 
New York & New England R.R 


New Mexico & So. Pacific R. R. 7s . . eee ‘ 
meene ©. E.66 csr nesecseosssesne 
Union Pacitie R. R. 8s sinking fund ] 
Boston Water Power C¢ eeees 

Boston Land Company .....e6++ e808 t 
Boston Gas Light Co ....4+6+e+eeec8e0e88 
Bell Telephone ...... ° coeeoevenee A 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R.R., . eceeene Sy 
Boston & Albany R.R. . 1 we ee ee ee ee DS 


boston & Lowell R.R. 2... eoevece 1M 
boston & Maine R. RK eer esceeervneves iW 
Boston & Providence R. RR... we eee ee ee 16 


Cheshire R. R. pref. ... 5... eeseevese E 
Chicago, Burlington & Q K.R. ee. l 
Cinn. Sandusky & Cleveland R.R. .... 

Concord R. R coer eeeeees oeee 10) 
Connecticut River R.R 6s 
Basten R.B.. cccccesseccsesecses 4 
Fitchburg RK. R ce eseeoese eeceee 12 
Maine Central B.R.. . 1.2 eee ee ee te 
Mass. Cent’lR. R. . 1.22 es ceeeves ! 
Nashua & Lowell R. KR... . °° ssoee 
New York & New England KR. BR... . we ee } 
mertnern TH. Me cea cee weccvaevceases IM 
Norwich & Worcester R. BR... 2.2. ee ce eo es Nf 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Rh. KR... .... 0 
Old Colony R. R. . 1... ee eee 1.38 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.. ... 6... UY 
Rutland, R. R. pref... .. seen eeewv es 0 
Union Pacific R. R. ww ee ee ee ee ee eee Me 
Vermont & Canada R.R. .. 2... 2 ee ee eee 24 
Vermont & Massachuse eee 131} 





Worcester & Nashua R 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 











RE you aware that in your blood the 
es taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself i is disease, 
Consumption and 1 her diseases are 
Outgrowths of this impurity of the blood. 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all serof istr bles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove 

Messrs. €. 1. Hoop & ¢ Gentlemen—~ 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrof s Humor; sores in 
his head diseharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulecerate, 
discharging so that Iwas obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eye hes 
nearly all coming out; he was ey ly 
dainty, most of the 1€ eating t ‘ rht 
meals aday. Wewere unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect 1 n him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave | t t f 
Hood's Sarsaparitla H 1M dl 
at once * * The back $4 ed 
up without a sear, and not a sore i 
since Sincerely yours, 


Mas. N. C. SANBORN, 
No, 108 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass, 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of y 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsapai 





Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by 





schools of practice as a valuable blood | 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost Infinit 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & 7 







Mass.) Who are thorough! 
cists, have hit upon a 
value Certainly they ‘ 
cures which we know to be most extracr- 
dinary.” —Editors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C.T. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


¢AMARIT, 





**You claim too 
much for Sa» 
TAN NERVIN 
saysaskepti 
can one med 
a@ speciiic for Fpi- 


\. = 3 lepsy, Dyspeps'> 
M : ~ Alcoholism, 


Opiam Eating, Rheumatism, Spermator- 
rhe, or Seminal Weakness, and fifty other 
complaints?”? We claim it a speci/ 
ply, because the virus of all] diseases aris 
the blood. Its Nervine, Resolvent, Altera‘ i 
Laxative properties meet all the conditions bere 
referred to, It's known world wide as 


ULTHETGREATI) 


It quiets and composes the patient—not by the 
introduction of opiates and drastic cathartics, but 
by the restoration of activity to the stomach a0 a 
nervous system, whereby the brain is relieve 
of morbid fancies, which are created by the 
causes above referred to. 

To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary men, Mer 
chants, Bankers, Ladies and all those whose sed 
entary wapteymont causes nervous prostration, 
irregularities of the blood, stomach, bowels of 
kidneys or who require a nerve tonic, appetizer ol 
stimulant, Samaritan Nervine is invaluable. 
Thousands proclaim it the most wonderful invig 
orant that ever sustained the sinking syste™. 
0. STE a Dengpiets, The DR. S. A. RICH- 
OND MED. CO., ay eey Uy ot cay, Mo. 
M, Crittenton, Agent, New York City, (4) 
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New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


DARLING & 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BY 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


P ° ° » . Really worth if 
Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line, | hospitality of the local committee, may ad- eee get wm 
Y »* se . be . fal Kuve prices, 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ 4 | dress Professor N. H. Winchell, Minneapo- . rgans for o 
I oe . : axe a —~ Dz. Special ba 
Business Notices, first “ 168 46 et ts | lis, Minn. In 1844, the British Association | : ou Orxebs and Planofertes. 
Each sub t ‘“ 2 8 will meet in Montreal, and tl imerican PATAINCIC. 
cach subsequen ° | Ww ee SMiontreai, ane we Ltmmerican 
. fe : CATALOGUE 
Reading Matter Notices, .50 «  « | Naturalist proposes that the American Asso- es etacwencets offered. 
A ela So ; a > 1 
Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week | Clation be fixed at such a time as will enable | free coach meets trait 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. | the visitors *‘to attend it also. The locality 
Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in | houkd ed te fi Mont | d bs . 
is . . ’ » - 
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No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

aa The ibove 
than $100 in amount. 


are 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


foll 


T wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents PATCHES. 
for the New ENGLAND Farmer, will canvass for cub Goat Betiain. | Ask the most eminent physician 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in Va > ge , is » ' i i . 
eens The Beltish eoverument has announced its inten- Of any 8¢ hool, what is the best thing in the 
G. W. NY! tion to abandon the criminal procedure bill for the | world for quieting and allaying all irritation of the 

3. WA NYE, 2. ccc ccceve : ‘ : . 

. me tesb ’ present session. } nerves and curing all forms of nervous complaints 
gee agy clingy 7 es pd The iron ship Waitara, of the Nealand line, col- | giving natural childlike refreshing sleep always ? 
Pr. W. CHEBVER, « se eo V INDSOR AND WIND lided with the Hurunni, of the same line, off Port- | a i . : pS » he 

; _— are ¥ a land, England, on Friday night last, the former | And they will tell you unhesitatingly 
A. W. WINGATE,.« + s+ + + OXFORD and FRANK- | vessel being sunk in two minutes. Twenty-five | “Some form of Hops!” 
LIN Cos., ME. persons on board the Waitara were drowned and 18 | 


LESTER BARNES, 





S e requested to forward their subscrip- | j.+ Sunday evening between North Mayo and 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date | })yhlin miltiamen. Five of the participants were 
ont! | will always show how far they have | killed. The atfair originated in a gambling dis- 
paid up. pute, during which the Mayo men called the Dub 


KEITH, | 


net prices for all advertising less 


» » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND 


tion of the Dubuque meeting held in 1872. 

is believed that the Minneapolis meetin 
which is to last for an entire week, will attra 
a thousand visitors, and that among them w 





lend their active sympathy. All persons in- 
| tending to be present and enjoy the profuse 


committees have been appointed. 


be found the lights of natural history and 
science now rising in the Northwest, for 
whose encouragement it is hoped that the old- 
er members and fellows of the society will 
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The World Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS8- 


rescued. 


lin men “Careys” and “Invincibles.” The figh 





Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 


city. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

Country Consignments Solicited. 


28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


Wwe. F BOSTON. 


BROOKS. 


FURNITURE. 

Established in 1836. 

rr. BB. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 

Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 

151 HANOVER STREET, 
14 Blackstone St. BOSTON. 


INSURANCE, 


w. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


1 
Ay 


CASH FUND, JANUARY 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ° 
Gain in Cash Surplus the pastyear,.... 1a, 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00 

Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 


IS83, $482,451.87 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 8 years, and 20 per 


cent 7 
cent. on all others. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 

Cas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. v7 





General Mutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 

Dr. ( 
een appointed by the State Board of Health, 
Charity and Lunacy to the position of Super- 
nte ndent of the State Almshouse at 
looks upon the appointment with favor, 
id not seek it, and 


He 


had 


burv, 


ch he d 


recept it if confirmed. 
arvard University, has 
tice in public 
the work 


he 
Right Rev. 
Lishop of Natal 


va porn 


brings intelligence of the death 
Jobn William Colenso, D. D., 
This noted controver- 
24, 1814. He 


as Second Wrangler and Smith's 


cable 


Jan. was 
Cam- 
of his 


was appointed first 


from St. John’s College, 


Fellow 


1856, and became 
In t he 
of Natal, South Africa, where he spent 
er ot life. 
voluminously, first on algebra, arithme- 


~ 





his Bishop Colenso 


ind trigonomety, and then on his life in 
Che work him his dis- 
tinction as a controversialist “The Pen- 
tateuch and First Book of Joshua Critically 
In this 


which gave 


was 
1,” which appeared in 1862. 


he xamine¢ 
treatise he boldly called in que stion many of 


statements of Moses and Joshua, and in 
fact threw such discredit on the first five 
oks of the Old Testament, that he found 


self at once in the centre of a fierce storm. 


soth houses of convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury condemned the book, and the 
Bishop was declared to be deposed from his 


eat by his Metropolitan, the Bishop of Cape 


own. The validity of the deposition was 
ed on an appeal to the Privy Counc il in 
h, 1 


naining years in writing essays in defence 


Ma 865, and the Bishop has passed _ his 


s course, and in attending to his church 


His private life has been much com- 


1) 


\he re 


\sa Danforth, who died in Norway, 

ently, says the Portland Press, has 
y had a longer active professional ca- 

iny other in the State. It is likely 
has ridden more miles in a team than 
and he has travelled more miles 
than 


nan é. 
roads of Oxford County any 


has ever traveled. For nearly sixty 
years he was busily engaged in his work, and 
during all that time he never lost a day, it is 
on account of sickness, and he never 


ot 


on 


thought, 


] 


refused weather or un- 


of the 


a call on account 
of it, 
poverty of the patient. 


scasonableness or account 


The story of Queen Victoria’s intended ab- 
ls 


dication is laughed at in London, as are also 


the exaggerated reports as to her physical in- 


ibility consequent upon her recent accident. | 


According to the London Truth, the trouble 
with Her Majesty is more mental than physi- 

il. The last issue of that paper, says : 
(Jueen has for two months been in a state of 
mild melancholia, which in the course of time, 
if not relieved, would probably become very 
liffic Her condition has naturally 


caused great anxiety, because of the tenden- 


ult to treat. 


cies of her family. 
Beatrice, will, in the autumn, go to the vicini- 
ty of Florence, Italy, where they will remain 


two months.” 


Mrs. Craycroft, the sister of the unfortu- 
nate Arctic explorer, Sir John Franklin, died 
recently at Dorking, England, at the age of 
ninety years. She spent nearly all of her 
uumple fortune in fitting out expeditions to 
earch for her brother. 

he seventieth birthday of the Rev. Henry 
the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music last Monday evening, 
| 


Ward Beecher was celebrated in 


by a large and distinguished gathering of his 
Iriends. 
New Hampsuire AGricutruraL CoL- 


ar.—The graduating exercises of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 


; d 
Mechanic Arts, occurred at Hanover on Tues- 


The speakers were Frank L. Bigelow 
f Proctorville, Vt., ‘Invention of Motors ;” 
red P. Comings of Lee, N. H., ‘‘Ventila- 

m;” Elmer D. Kelley of Franklin Falls, N. 
il., “Experiment Stations;” Charles M. 
Woodward of Hanover, N. H., ‘Culture in 
The degree of 
lhachelor of Science was conferred upon Fer- 

nand E. Arnold of Londonderry, Vt., Frank 
l.. Bigelow of Proctorville, Vt., Frederick 8S. 
Lirtwhistle of Troy, N. Y., Noyes D. Bristol 
of Harwinton, Conn., Fred O. Comings of 
Lee, N. H., Frank G. Follansbee of Canaan, 
N. H., Adams C. French of Franklin Falls, 
N. H., James E. Gay of Tunbridge, Vt., El- 
mer D. Kelley of Franklin Falls, N. H., Al 
vah B. Morgan of Canaan, N.H., William L. 
Whittier of Deerfield, N. H., Charles M. 
Woodward of Hanover, N.H. Prizes offered 
by the Alumni of the Agricultnral College for 
the best essays on topies connected with po- 
litical economy, were awarded: First prize to 
Elmore F, Arnold ; second prize to Charles 
M. Woodward of Hanover, N. H. 


ty 


arming Communities.” 





rm Councr. — The _ thirty- 
second meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, will be held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., from August 15th to 
21st, being the first meeting of the Associa- 


SCIENTISTS 


Beans, Pork, Lard, 





&ec. 


9 Marshall St. 





109,66 


Irving Fisher, of Holbrook, who has 


‘Tewks- 


will probably 
is a graduate of 
considerable 


institutions, and has a liking 


| 
Her Majesty and Princess | 
| fornia. 


| the laurel somewhat. 
| coast, and one tree at Sacramento has already at- 
| tained a height of thirty feet. 


**The | 


| Their juices are extracted in a way which preserves 
| their undiminished medical properties, making it 


| of personal property is $195,000,000. A 
| value of real estate is about twice its 





tion held in the Northwest, with the excep- 


lasted over an hour, each side using stones anc 
firearms freely. The conflict was only quelled by 
the officers threatening to fire upon the men. One 
of the men killed was a sergeant. 
port in regard to the affray is that seventeen mer 
were wounded, but no one was killed, 

In the inquiry 


moving tyrants and bad landlords. 


were two gentlemen named Smythe, living 


puted to execute the sentence. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, in a written commu- 


nication to Mr. Gladstone, stated that he would 
hand over to the latter a historical memorandum 
proving the Khedive’s complicity in the massacres 


at Alexandria if 


a fullinquiry. Mr. Gladstone said that, in any 


\ terrible affray occurred at the Curragh camp | 


The latest re- 


at Mullingar, Lre., into the mur- 
der of Mr. Smythe in April, 1882, an informer tes- 
titied that an assassination society had been started | 
by Michael and John Fagan with the object of re- | 
Among those 

who had been named by the society for removal | 
in | 
county Longford, and two of the prisoners were de- 


the prime minister would promise | 
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Vital Questions ! ! 


CHAPTER I. 


Ask any or all of the most eminent physicians : 


4 
1 





diseases and ailments peculiar to Women” 
» | 
| ally “Buchu.” 
‘| Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliable and surest cure for 
all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipation, indi- 
gestion, biliousness, malarial fever, ague, &c.,” and 
they will tell you: 

“Mandrake! or Dandelion!” 

Hence, when these remedies are combined with 
| others equally valuable 
| And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a won- 
| derful and mysterious curative power is developed 
| which is so varied in its operations that no disease 
| or ill health can possibly exist or resist its power, 
and yet it is 
| Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest 

valid or smallest child to use. 


in- 


step the government might take, the position of | 


the Khedive as ruler of Egypt would be duly re- 
garded. Lord 
communication, states that he will forward to Mr. 
Gladstone an indictment of the 


charge of being the real author of the massacres, 


and that he (Lord Randolph) will be prepared to 


co-operate to the utmost extent of his resources in 
briuging up such witnesses as may be necessary to 
prove the truth of the statements in this particular. 


+rance. 

Rose Michel, the celebrated communist leader, 
has been found guilty of inciting to pillage, and 
has been sentenced to six vears’ imprisonment, and 
ten additional vears ot police supervision. 

The Pope has solicited the influence of President 


Grevy in preventing a conflict between church and 
State in France. 
rhe Senate has passed the bill providing for di- 


reet postal service between Havre and New York. 

M. Challemel-Lacour, minister of foreign af- 
fairs, is reported to have resigned. 

Tne Paris municipality has voted 10,000 franes 
to defray the expenses of delegates from that city 
to the forthcoming Boston exhibition. . 

The French forces do not propose to occupy the 
capital of Madagascar, but will await the submis- 
sion of the Hoyas in their present position. Ad- 
miral Pierre’s action in bombarding Tamatave 

by the French It is positively 
government circles that the Queen of Mad- 
agascar has been dead six months, and that the 
military party has concealed the fact. 

The Tonquin difficulty seems to be in a fair way 
to a settlement, the principal obstacle now in the 
way the unwillingnes of the Chinese to ac- 

rench suzeranity over Annam. 


is 
approved 


stated 1 


press. 


being 


knowledge 
Germany. 


The German church bill has passed the lower 
house of the Diet by a vote of 224 tol07. Cardinal 
Jacobini, Papal Secretary 
protested against the bill to the Prussian represen- 
tative at the Vatican. 

Disastrous tloods have occurred in Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia and Silesia, and there has been considerable 
loss of lite and great damage to property. 

It is rumored that Prince Waldemar, the young- 
est son of King Christian of Denmark, will shortly 
be engaged to Princess Victoria, second daughter 
of the Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 

Che schooner Germania sailed from Hamburg 
rhursday for the Polar Sea, with provisions and 
instruments for the German expedition, which is 
now on its way to the Arctic regions. 

The German government refuses to allow men 
belonging to the German navy, to take to China 
the Chinese ironclad which was recently launched 
at Stettin. 

A recent Nihilist manifesto predicts a war be- 
tween Russia and Germany, and says that Bis- 
marck treats his wife’s chambermaid with more re- 
spect than the Russian government. 

General Items. 

Rumors of a ministerial crisis in Spain are cur- 
rent. 

Serious riots have occurred against the 
Switzerland 

\ public hall at Dervis, a village on the shore of 
Lake Como, took fire on Monday during a theatri- 


Jews in 


cal performance, and forty-seven of the andience | 


were burned to death; a child was flung out ofa 
window by its mother, and fell upon a pile of 
straw. This is the only one of the spectators pres- 
ent in the hall that was not hurt. 

\narchists threaten to destroy the royal palace 
at Athens. 

rhe American minister to Turkey has declined to 
accept the Porte’s note announcing the termination 
of the treaty of commerce between Turkey and the 
United States. 


Avorp cheap goods. The Hop Plaster cures 
pains and aches where other plasters simply re- 
lieve, 25 cts. at all drug stores. 


Some 44,000 medals have been distributed by 
the British Government among the survivors of the 
recent campaign in Egypt. It required a ton and 
a half of silver to makethem. The name of the 
recipient was engraved on each. 


0 Firs 1x 24 Hovrs!—*I employed some of 
the best physicians here,” wrote Wm. E. Tanner, 
of Dayton, Ohio. “They all said my child could 
not live for 3 It had 50 fits in 24 hours. 
We gave it Samaritan Nervine and the medicine 
effected a permanent cure.” Druggists. 


weeks. 


Wuirtr Doa, the famous old chief of the Ogalalla | 


Sioux, takes much interest ‘in tornadoes, and de- 
scribes them in a peculiarly picturesque fashion, all 


| his own. ‘Me catch” (understand or “catch on”) | 
| “cyclone,” he savs. “Big wind in cloud. Blow 
wigwam ‘way off. Spit fire. Make roar like five 


big herd buffaloes. Atways go that way” (point- 
ing to the northeast.) “Me see plenty of ’em; 
more that many’) (counting twenty on his fin- 
“When he come, Injun lie down on his 


gers.) 


belly and grab soap-weed and grass. Ugh! Big 
wind!” 
Hearn first, riches afterward. All forms of 


| Heart Disease, including palpitation, rheumatism, 
| spasms, bony formation, enlargement, valvular de- 

rangements, acute pains in left breast, &c., yield to | 
| the use of Dr. Graves’ 


Heart Regulator. $1. per 


bottle at druggists. 

Tue camphor tree has recently been introduced 
into California and promises well. It resembles 
It grows well all along the 


It is easily propa- 
gated from seed or cuttings. Besides producing 
the well known drug the tree is valuable as timber. 


VeGeTIne is composed of the best vegetable in- 
gredients the dispensary of Nature furnishes. 


one of the greatest cleansers of the blood that can 
be put together. 

Cur bamboo is successfully cultivated in Cali- 
A number of groves in Alameda county 
have attained a height of thirty to forty feet. It 
proves to be very hardy about the bay counties. 


Tue concentrated power and curative virtues of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla render it the most reliable and 
economical medicine that can be used. It contains 
no dangerous or harmful ingredients, and may be 
safely administered to patients of all ages. When 
you are sick, the best medicine that can be obtained 
is none too good, and is the cheapest, whatever its 
cost. 

Tue valuation of New York shows an increase 
of $45,988,480 since last year, although the value 
of personal property has somewhat declined. The 
valuation of real estate is $1,080,883,383 and that 
As the actual 
assessed 
value aud the actual value of personal property is 
at least equal to that of the real, the whole proper- 
ty on Manhattan Island must be about $4,325,000,- 
(00 or about one-fifteenth of the wealth of the whole 
eountry. 


Amono the most efficacious of remedial agents 
are the medical preparations from the laboratory of 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass. 


Tue number of tourists from America to Eu- 
rope is generally estimated at over 100,000 yearly, 
but the actual number of cabin passengers who 
left the ports of the United States for foreign 
countries during 1882 was only 69,935, of whom 
50,200 sailed from New York. 


Mr. Grorer W. Knapp, of Waltham, Mass., 
says: “I have removed an enlargement on my 
horse’s knee which a V. S. pronounced incurable, 
by the use of Ellis’s Spavin Cure. I think this is a 
very flattering testimonial.” It’s only one of many 
hundreds, however. Thanks, all the same. 


Beatry’s BerrHoven OrGans.—A $450 Organ 
for $125. This special offer is made to our ers 
only, and should be taken advantage of without 
delay. The well-known reputation of Mayor 
Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, New Jersey, is a 
sufficient guarantee of the reliability of the instru- 
ments advertised in another column. 


Captain Ebenezer Mocgmn of eyo | Conn., 
not long ago subscribed ,000 to be u for se- 
curing a genuine translation of the Bible from a 
Baptist standpoint. Now it is reported that he has 
purchased thc celebrated translators’ library, which 
the Baptists of this country had collected after five 
years’ effort at the expenditure of $240,000, paying 
only $15,000, and that he will -— it to Madi- 
son University, at Hamilton, N. Y. 


ligious and moral help in any family. The pub- 
iisbers will send it to any new subscrib from now 
to July 1, 1884, for only one dollar, or to Jan. 1, 
1884, for 50 cents. Address as above. 


A CoLLEcror once wrote to General Sherman 
for his au h and a lock of his hair, and he 
answered by letter, “The man who has been writ- 
ing my au hs been dischar, and as my 
coke is bald, I cannot comply with either of 
your requests.” 


Mvcu distress and sickness attributed to 
pepsia and chronic diarrhoea is occasioned by 
mor in the stomach. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 


Randolph Churchill, in a second 


Khedive on the 


of State, has formally | 


CHAPTER II, 


“Patients 
**Almost dead or nearly dying’ 
For years, and given up by physicians of Bright's 
and other kidney diseases, liver complaints, severe 
| coughs called consumption, have been cured. 
Women gone nearly crazy ! 


From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wakeful- | 


ness and various diseases peculiar to women. 


People drawn out of shape from excruciating 


pangs of Rheumatism. 
Inflammatory and chronic, or 
scrofula ! 


suffering from 
Erysipelas! 
Salt rheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, indigestion, 
and in fact almost all diseases frail 
Nature 
Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of which Can 
be found in every neighborhood in the known world. 


26 


is heir to 





THE WESTERN FLOODS. 


Immense damage has been done by floods 


in Southern Nebraska the past week, amount- | 


ing tomany hundred thousand dollars. Crops, 
buildings and railroads have been destroyed. 
| Considerable live stock has been drowned, 
lives have been lost. 


|} and numerous human 


| Railroad travel has been entirely suspended in 
| the flooded region and mail and telegraphic 
| communication has been cut off, so that re- 
ports have been slow and meagre in coming 


It will 


| in, and then only in indefinite shape. 


| get into good shape again. 


Nehema River is submerged. At Kansas city 
the river is higher than at any previous time 


| since the great flood of two years ago, and is 


still steadily rising, the spring freshet on the | 


upper waters of the Missouri being not yet at 
| its height. 
the river are already inundated, and hundreds 
| of thousands of dollars worth of crops have 
been totally destroyed, and thousands upon 
| thousands of acres of splendid farms laid 
waste. The same reports come from places 
| on the Mississippi river, as far down as Cairo. 
In Illinois, the Suy Carte bottoms, below Al- 
ton, are ruined for the year. Thousands of 
families between Louisiana and Crofton are 
homeless and are fleeing before the floods. 
Stock to the number of 6000 are already 
On the 


Illinois side of the river below East Caronde- 


drowned in the American bottoms. 
| 
let, where, owing to the breaking of the levee, 


some 15,000 acres of fine farms are covered 
with water, farmers are leaving their homes 
as rapidly as possible, many of them going to 
Alton, others to different points of the bluffs, 
The de- 


struction of crops and the damage to farm 


five or six miles back from the river. 


property generally will be very great. 


Atrwoop’s Runner Coatrep Scytue best had for | 
years; shall want them next year, says F. E. Cobb, 
| Chelsea, Me. 


Tue Rusu to Dakota. — The Chicago 
Tribune recently called attention to the un- 
precedented rush of people to Dakota this | 
season, for the purpose of preventing some of 
| the thousands who are going there, from be- | 
| ing deceived. Dakota is a great wheat-grow- 
ing country, but the reports which the Tri/une 
has published show that the yield per acre is 
not excessive, and that the crop is not more 
sure than it is elsewhere. ‘The land is special- 
ly adapted to wheat, but the climate is so se- 
vere that few other crops can be grown in the 
portions which are receiving the large acces- 
sions of population. The winters are severe, 
beyond anything experienced in New Eng- 
land, so that no one will go from this section 
to Dakota in the expectation of a milder 
climate. That the region is a valuable one, 
there can be no doubt, but it is not so much 
more desirable than the rest of the world, that 
New England people, who can make comfort- 
able homes and a comfortable living here, can 
safely relinquish them to try their chance in 
Dakota. At any rate it is well to consider 
the disadvantages as well as the advantage, of 
going to Dakota with the rush of immigration. 
—Journal. 


Business Notices. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER 


Is a good spring medicine as well as delicious bever- 
age. Made from Life of Man—Sarsaparilla, Winter- 
green, Hops, Checkerberry, ete., etc. In packages to 
make five gallons, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 31 cents, or 
+ packages $1, prepaid. Prepared only by GEORGE 
W. SWETT, M. D., at the New England Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 821 








Humor in Stomach 


Causes much sickness attributed to dys 
sia. chronie diarrheea,ete. Hood's Sz i 
rilla has cured numerous eases having all 
the peculiarities of these complaints. Other 
cures effected afford the best proof of the 
wonderful curative power of 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


which secures the confidence of the people. 
Made only by C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Dunstable, June 19, by Rev. Asa Randlett, Mr. 
George Wyatt Dickerman of Boston to Miss Nellie G. 
Randlett of Dunstable. 

In West Roxbury, June 21, by Rev. A. M. Haskell, 
Francis C. Lord to Juliette T. Lougee, both of West 
Roxbury. 

In Neponset, June 20, by Rev. R. F. Gordon, Wil- 
liam E. Waitt of Malden to Maria B. Marston of Dor- 
chester. 

In Newton, June 21, by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, Sam- 
uel S. Crocker, formerly of Barnstable, to Mary Elean- 
or, daughter of John E. Alden of Newton. 

In Newburyport, June 16, by Rev. 8. J. Spalding, D. 
D., William 8. Goodwin of Newburyport to M. Addie 
Thurston of Portsmouth, N. 

In Taunton, June 20, by Rev. E. Dowse, assisted by 
Rey. M. Blake, D. D., W. B. H. Dowse, Esq., to Miss 
Fanny Lee R A 

In Woburn, June 18, by Rev. George H. Young, Nor- 
man Eaton to Rebecca G., daughter of Russell F. El- 
lis, all of Woburn. 

In Groton, June 21, by Rev. B. A. Robie, Robert 
Forbes to Fannie M. Blood. 

In Saco, Me., June 23, by Rev. Dr. J. T. G. Nichols, 
Alfred M. Goodale of Amesbury to Carrie A. Fairfield 
of Saco. 











DIED. 


In Quincy, June 22, Mary Apthorp, wife of Benja- 
min A. Gould, and daughter of the late Josiah Quincy. 
In Forest Hills, June 20, Mrs. Sophia A. Parsons, 78 


rs. 
. In West Medford, June 21, Abel Hale Coffin, 63 Ya 
In Auburndale, Mass., June 20, Elizabeth R., widow 
of William N. Brown, 62 yrs. 
In North Weymouth, June 21, Joseph Hardwick, 80 
yrs. 8 mos. 
In Norwich, Conn., June 21, Anna Huntington, wid- 
of the late Rev. Charles Mason, D. D. of Boston. 
In Saxonville, June 17, Sophia Bingham, wife of the 


late Josiah Stone, 72 yrs. 
In Newburyport June 16, Mr. George W. Greeley, 73 


as 7 Fine. June 20, Mrs. Harriet Locke, 75 yrs. 

In Fall River, June 18, Oliver Hunter, 96 yrs. 

In Belfast, Me., June 17, Mrs. Caroline Belcher, wid- 
ow of the late Hon. Nehemiah Abbott. 

In Brockton, June 20, Willard Keith, 70 yrs. 11 mos. 
In Roxbury, June 24, Samuel Gleason Reed, 67 yrs. 
In Brighton, June 24, John B. Smith, 67 yrs. 

In East Somerville, June 24, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Gage, 





“What is the best and only remedy that can be 
relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys and 
urinary organs; such as Bright’s disease, diabetes, 
retention or inability to retain urine, and all the 


“And they will tell you explicitly and emphatic- 


be two or three weeks before all railroads can | 
The valley of the | 


| only by H. 


Nearly all the bottom lands along | 





FAMILY 


A FINAL REPLY To 


“SPECIALS VS. PHOSPHATES.” 


Parties who stand in false positions and have nothing to say in their own detence 

should be careful how they attack their competitors and incur the risk of public expos- 
ure, as this is always ‘‘disagreeable.’’ The Bowker Fertilizer Company are unable to 
deny that the Stockbridge theory has been exploded, and that, notwi standing their 
‘‘bonds to honestly and faithfully perform their trust,’’ they no longer manufacture the 
Stockbridge Manures upon the Formulas which Prof. Stockbridge patented, and, as a 
“guard agamst fraud,’’ placed in the hands of W. H. Bowker & Co. “‘the right to 
manufacture’ them, because, as he stated, ‘‘they were su to be very intelligent and 
perfectly honest.’” In order, therefore, to draw the public attention from these facts, 
and retire from a controversy which has proved so “fruitless” and ‘“‘disagreeable’’ to 
them, the Bowker Fertilizer Co. have launched forth with a last desperate attempt 
at sarcasm and a rambling talk about frogs and cattle. Yet had they confined them- 
selves to facts, and withdrawn from this controversy without making false assertions 
about us, we should have had nothing further to say, as they have failed to answer a 
single point in question. We must, however, correct their misrepresentations even if 
we are again ‘‘disagreeable’’ to them. 
_ It must have been a surprise to those, who, perchance, may have had some little faith 
in the Stockbridge plan of feeding plants, to find that neither the manufacturers nor 
the originator of the *‘Stockbridge Manures’’ had anything to say in defence of the 
overthrow of the theory and principles, on which these fertilizers were supposed to be 
based and manufactured, or offered any explanation of the apparent long practiced 
deception. We think the public, however, would have considered it more honorable 
for the Bowker Fertilizer Company to have openly admitted the facts, than to have 
evaded our offer to leave the question of ‘Specials’ (on the Stockbridge plan) vs. 
‘‘Phosphates’’ (based on the analysis of Bradley's Phosphate) to three eminent agri- 
cultural chemists (their fees and ‘expenses to be paid by the Company against whom 
their decision should be render d), by falsely stating that we ‘‘wish to bet $1000 that we 
are not only great but good.’ To suppose that the farming public, who are really in- 
teresied in the discussion itself, would not detect and denounce go foolish and trans- 
parent a prevarication as this, even under the cover of their attempted sarcasm and 
childish allusions to Asop's fables, is a criticism upon the intelligence of the New 
England people, for which the perpetrator (if he be in his right mind) should blush ; 
an! we do not believe that our competitors have added anything to their ‘‘good record’ 
by this last deception. 


Their statement that we ‘have attacked them before and once issued an expensive 

pamphlet insisting that potash was of no value to farmers’? is also false, and this pres- 
ent controversy was begun by them by an attack upon us. Perhaps it was more the 
‘fault of thar parents’’ that our competitors were not taught to speak the truth 
than that they ‘*have not a reputation of twenty-two years’ standing.” Yet, it is to be 
hoped, if they ever arrive at that age, they may learn that a “‘good re ,’’ to be of 
long standing, must be founded on correct principles. 
Now, to be frank, we must acknowledge that, inasmuch as the Stockbridge theory 
is exploded and the Formulas abandoned, it is certainly commendable in our competi- 
tors to announce that ‘‘the nezt $1000 earned by them will be expended in tmproving- 
their * Special Manures.’” (The word *‘Stockbridge” being omitted by them in this state. 
ment, we infer that, having violated their bonds to Prof. Stockbridge by not compound- 
ing his manures upon his theory and patent, they consider that they have also forfeited 
their right to use his name, and have now concluded “to state what they sell, and sell 
what they state.’’) 

Our aggressor having withdrawn from 
subject, without indulging 
being good or bad, as we 


t om this controversy, we will now drop the 
in personalities about the “company” of our competitor 
are not discussing his personal popularity. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER Co. 


SUMMER CROPS Boomer & Boschert Cider Press, 


Boomer & Boschert Apple Grater, 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
| Complete Line of Machinery for the Cider 





SHOULD BE GROWN WITH 


BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE 


IN ORDER 





Mill, including Elevators, Pumps, 


| 
s > Le. 

TO INSURE | hifting Pulleys, &c 
| Every Press carries the legal right to use the Clark 

9 | Patent System of Racks, Form and Cloths. 
Largest Yields at Least Expense. | alt, true economy to'make the labor of two men do 
| } in ten hours what is now done by six working 24, when 
- | fur superior results are obtained. 

Full particulars will be furnished by addressing 


|0 F. BOOMER, 47 Brookline Av.. Boston, 


13t26 


Fodder Corn, Hungarian, 
Millet and Turnips 


General Agent for the New England States. 


| Are profitable crops to raise, as large yields can be ob 
well fertilized with a high grade, complete Fertilier, 
like BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE. 
Fodder Corn should be planted in June. 
| garian and Millet may be sown from the middle of 
June till the Ist of August. 
Turnips.—Bradley’s Phosphat« 
used in cultivating this crop, as it greatly increase 


| 
| 
| 
tained at small expense on poor land, broken up and | 
| 


should always be 
s the | 
yield, and improves the quality. 

Use from 400 to 600 pounds of Bradley’s Vosphate 





per acre on these crops. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 


27 KILBY ST., BOSTON. 


En 


THE NEW WARRIOR MOWER 


A cut of which is shown above, is unexcelled, and we 
believe unequalled for honest workmanship, quality of 
material used in its construction, its simplicity, 
strength, durability, ease of management, lightness of 
draft, quality and quantity of work, adaptability to 
any and all conditions of crop and surface. 

Every disinterested person who has given the NEW 
WARRIOR a careful examination acknowledges 
that it possesses points of superiority over all others. 


It is Always Reliable, 
Has no Equal in the Field, 


Anything Possible for a Mower can 
be done with it. 


3t25 
FARMERS, 

NAVE YOUR TREES BY USING THE 
KW) Eclipse Tree Oil, $2.00 per gallon, full direc- 
tions on each can. Sure cure for Borers; does not 
stain or injure the tree; use spring and fall. For sale 

, L. WOOD & CO., dealers in all kinds of 
Lubricating Oils, 120 Summer St., Boston. 4t2 


PLANTS 


Catalogues and 





POTTED 
STRAWBERRY 
For August and September planting. 
price lists on application. Address 
4t25 C. R. KEENE, Cohasset, Mass. 





Fine Plants a Specialty. 


5 sed a = 4) —s oie alt nny A go It challenges any competing machine for 
ets; 1000, a? 00; 3000, 25.00 5000, $8.00. Address “ Work or Durability. 
Stay ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.H. | WARRIOR MOWER co., 


| Little Falls, N. ¥., and 
13teow12 21 South Market St., Boston. 


‘The “Monitor” Self Dump 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best female population. 
A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medical Diseovery Since the Dawn of History. 


» strongest and most compact Rake ever offered 
for sale. 

All important parts made of best refined wrought 
iron, and every part to be seen at a glance. 

No ratchet plates, pawls or springs to break or get 
out of order. 

Wheels hang and turn on a solid wrought axle same 
as a carriage wheel. 

Easily operated by a child. 

Adapted for smooth or rough land, and light or 
heavy grass. 

Examine the “Monitor” before purchasing. 


Higganum M’f'g, Corporation, 
38 So. Market S8t., Boston, Mass., 
24tf 


MEADOW KING MOWER. 


(Pit revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
¢27" Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely <@& 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex 

this Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA EF. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Kumors from the 
Blood, and give tone and strength to the system, of 
man woman or child. Insist on having it. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose 3ct.stamp. Send for pamphlet. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


aa Sold by all Druggists.-6% a) 


i= A PRACTICAL 1 


POTATO BUG 


EXTERMINATOR 


Is Wanted by Every Potato Grower. 


WE HAVE IT! With our Machine, Poisons 
' 


mixed with Plaster, &c., may be 
— Safely, Cheaply, 


and Higganum, Conn. 





THIS FAVORITE MOWER still commands 
the attention of the farmers of the world. For several 
years we have been unable to fill all orders. I suggest 
that parties intending to buy, give subject early atten- 
tion. Descriptive catalogue}free. 

10t18 FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


Wheeler’s Eclip » Wi 


se Wind Engines. 


Over 11,000 of these noise 
less self-reguiating storm. 






proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it 


“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon go 
scientific principles. une 
in a lighter breeze than any 
a Wind Engine with which it 

has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters : 
DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say :-— 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 


water.” 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes :—*‘I do ey roncunce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and all that can be desired.” 

. W. Hous, Brighton, Mass., says:—I am con 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. I 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satis on.” 

Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the ic.” 
For circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


Quickly & Ejfectually. 
t can be used in a perfectly easy and natural posi- 
tion, no stooping or reaching over the row, and doing 
the work effectually, AS FAST AS A PERSON CAN WALK. 
The quantity of plaster used, and space covered, can 
be regulated at will to suit any size of plant. The 
weight of plaster, ete., is earried on the SHOULDER, or 
by the HANDS, as the person working prefers. It does 
not tire the arms as either hand can be used at will. 
The plaster does not pack in the bottom, but is 
sifted through as easily when full as when there is 
but little in it. IT IS A PRACTICAL TIME 
and LABOR-SAVING ARTICLE at a sea- 
son when TIME IS VALUABLE. 


An Energetic Agent wanted in every town. 
Time is money. Don’t wait until the bugs are destroy- 
ing the crop, but order at once. We will send 
sample on receipt of retail sarees and allow the extra 
price paid on first order for six or more at wholesale 





rate. Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 
$ Liberal discount to the trade. 52wl6 Boston. Mass. 
PRICE 1 5 Goods shipped from Troy, N.Y. | — 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker’s Premium Chocolate, the best 
~— preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 


ANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


M 
J. 8. Eddy & Sons, Eagle Mills, Rens. Co., N.¥. 





WE HAVE A FEW 
Old Champion Rakes at $20 Each. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 
26 


SO So. Market St. 





reotes : i i bee: 
Bristol or Chromo Visiting Cards, with name, by poo ne pe ts 
5 mail, only 10 cents. PIONEER CARD Co., No. pena saree sa v's Vanilla 
18 Codman Park, Boston, Mass. 1t26" a i ae 


Chocolate, aga drink or eaten as con- 
foctionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a dict for chil- 











dren.— German Sweet a 
H oO P bm — = 4 most excellent article for families. 
ous for its quic - il 
PLASTER | toric iicouin V. BAKER & OC 
| curing Rheumatism W. BA CO. 


Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lame Back, Side or Hips, Dorchester, Mass, 
Sharp Pains, Pleurisy, Heart and Liver Troubles, 
Stiff Muscles, Sore Chest, Cramps, and all pains or 
aches in every part. It soothes, strengthens and 


parts. soa ty) A GREAT 
SUCCESS 


druggists, every- 
where at 25 cents. 
Hop Plaster Co., Sole Manufacturers 
® Mailed on receipt of price. 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, Gen Agts, Boston. 


++ SO '-H- SO te 














Stone Drain Pipe, Sand, Plaster, Cement, Lime, 
Shovels. WALDO BROS., 8 Water Street, Boston. 


13016 
25 CENT Bottle ALLEN $ 























remedy. 


67 
7a cane aid daugiter of i WF. Preach, after twelve had = 

° on. Hh. F. 

In New ‘une 23, James Welch, 89 curable. It cure RHEUMA’ NEURALG A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
in, Sune 3, ev,” ‘Theriore ~o after all else has failed. Sold. by $72 Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 
for 58 years St. James’ Ch in mg c 
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BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 
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---SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 1883, 


z GARFIELD’S 1883 
“THE AMERICAN” HAY TEDDER 


THE BEST AND ONLY PERFECT MACHINE FOR TUKNING OR TEDDING HAY 


SIMPLE DURABLE LIGHT DRAFT 





| 


es 


| > + Va 
Bi 


~ he 





The most important crop of America cut cured and stored in One Day Quality very much Jimproved 


Value of Hay Crop Increased by the use of this Machine 


AMES PLOW COMPANY Sole Manufacturers 


BOUINCY HALL Boston Mass. 53 Beekman Street 
FACTORIES AT WORCESTER AND AYER JUNCTION MASS. 


THE COOLEY CREAMERS. 
= % om ee Made in all Sizes for Dairies and Factories. 





New York 














- VERY POPULAR IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, 
BOARDING SCHOOLS AND ALL 
| PUBLIE INSTITUTIONS 
OVER 20,000 IN USE. 
The First Apparatus of the Kind 


Otlered to the Public. 


fheir UNPARALLELED SUCCESS has called out a great 
number of imitations, claiming to be good as Mr. Cooley’s, 
but they all fail when brought into actual competition with the 
Cooley Creamer It is the ONLY ¢ r deemed worthy 
of a GOLD MEDAL, having be with its products, 


“FIVE GOLD AND SEVEN SILVER MEDALS. 


ss took the Sweepstakes at International Dairy Fair, N. Y., 


obtained from 1000 pounds of milk, at 





eamer eve 


en awarded, 


R! 
30,000 


FOR THE HARVEST OF 1883, | 


IT IS THE I 


STANDARD RAKE 
OF THE WORLD! 


ISTS 


Butter made by the Cooley proce 
Awarded the Premium for greatest value of manufactured product 
National Dairy Fair, Milwaukee, Wis., December, 15s 
Also, the First Premium for June Butter and the 
the same Fair. 
If imitators, or any others, can show such a recor: lo x 


DAVIS’S SWING CHURNS, EUREKA BUTTER WORKERS, DOG POWERS, &c. 
A FULL LINE OF BUTTER AND CHEESE FACTORY SUPPLIES. 


IMPORTANT. 


First Premium for August Battery at 


1, we challenge them to 





After a long and expensive litigation, lasting for more than three years, Judge MeCrary of the United 
States Circuit Court, Southern District of lowa, declares the COOLEY CREAMER PATENT to be VALID 
, . ain ‘ ; ” : We have repeatedly cautioned Dairymen not to purchase infringements, and now that our claims have 
: om nae po hae ~— ees we equal the been sustained, we trust that persons who have purchased or used infringements will not complain because we 
| The * spon is it is the , ais W ge Dump-Rake that insist on our damages. For CIRCULARS address 
as its strong enough to stand the tests ‘ 
nas yooven Beall strong enough to ste ‘¢| VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Horse Dump-Rake. 
It will rake all kinds of ground cleaner, with /ess 
scratching than any other Rake 
It undergoes no change, and, best of all, needs none. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking some other about 


EVERETT & SMALL, 43 So. Market St., Boston, Mass., Agents. 


THE MUDGETT HAY TEDDER, 





as good and buying because it costs less money. It is 
| Warranted to do Double the Service, without 
| annoyance or cost of repairs, of any other Wheel | os 
| Dump-Rake made If you should ever want a Fertili WITT! I IM PR<¢ »V EI ) F< yR K . 

zer and Grain Attachment, it has the best, cheapest, | 

and only perfect one 

This Rake is sold by reliable dealers everywhere. It | 
is for sale at 19 South Market Street, where you | 


can take your choice in five different Rakes 

If you want a Mower of any kind, or would like to 
exchange, this is the place, and now the time. Our 
stock of Haying Machinery is large. 


“GEO. TYLER, 


19 South Market St. Boston. ! 


Stockbridge Manures. 


Now is the Time to order for the fol- | 
lowing Crops : 





Y / For one acre, two 

Fodder Corn {| tctnree tags, 200 
Ibs. each. 

This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 


per acre, a cording to quantity used, seed, season, etc. 
Fodder Corn may be sown with the Stockbridge Ma 


nure up to the middle of July. 








Patented December 18, 1877. 
. ) ’ 
Hungarian or Millet \ The forks are attached to the handles in such a manner as to render breakage almost impossible. The ad 
- vantages we claim for this machine over all others, are, Firs’, The Fork A careful study of the cut will show 
2 to 3 bags, 200 Ibs. each. | the working of it plainer than it can be described Se 7, On ace nt of the peculiar construction of the 
" ‘ oe mn ¢ » four tons per at | Fork, it can be run closer to the ground. If it strikes the turf, or an o tion of any kind, it slides over in 
This has produced from two to four tons per acre, | stead of digging into it. Vhird, For the same reason it will run o d lighter than any other Fourth, 





ich is equal to English hay if cut arly blosso1 é 
which is equal to English hay if cut in early 1, | Because of running closer to the ground, it will do better work than any other F/th, it will work equally well 


r s best in hot, « eathe mie be sow?! ip ; 
ote es ot bese ql Be aa eks 7 in heavy or light grass. Sixth, It has higher wheels than any other, 
; aad ‘ si : Circulars free. Address 
Remember that the “Stocke- 


Tobaceo | piace: 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


grows the best leaf 


B. & J. W. BELCHER, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Or WHITTEMORE BROS., 80 So. Market St., Boston. 


4t23 












23tf 43 Chatham Street, ROSTON 

r ‘ , <7 An Er Veterinary Surgeon and Chemis, 
UR f } now trav n this country, says that most 

| In thi 1) ao ] a - > . : 
| ; Ji emnte AL. S/_06¢ of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
On 50 clegant new ChromoCards 10e. 14 pks. $1 are worthless trash. He say 0 chat Sheridan's 
Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 20¢ lorAgent’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure anc 
Album of samples, Premium List &e, Blank Cards at immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powder? Dose, I teasp'n- 


ples, Pre 
wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn ful to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. 1. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Masa 
a —— 


PATENTS! 
TOULMIN & SEMMES, 


700 G Street, Washington, BD. C. 
| “INVENTORS’ PATENT MANUAL” SENT FREE. 


I 


babies 





5t21 





Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, no2 alike,with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y 
26t1-13teop 


Real Estate--- Stock, 


FOR SALE, FARM 


QO" 100 ACRES, 30 MILES FROM BOS- 
ton, on the Nashua & Lowell Railroad, tive min- 
utes walk of Depot, Stores, Churches and Schools, hay 
ing over 50 acres of very productive intervale land, 





LITTLE FOLKS.--SEND 5% 
unps for six laughing and six crying 
WEEKS, Dorchester, Mass. 122" 


$9 te $20 
AYER’S 


VOR THE 
cent at 


 < 


* one 


per day athome. Samples worth $5 
free. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
524 


ye 





bordering on the Merrimack River; 2-story House, 10 
rooms; large Barn and other out-buildings. Also Cot- —_ 


Particulars of 





tage House, nearly new. 





26tf G. H. WHEELER, No. 6, Boylston Hall. — SS 
é EXECUTOR’S SALE. Mowers--Tedders--Rakes. a] > V ~ 
Pent =. A. a gtr OF THE a I r I £0 r 
*robate Court of the County of Middlesex grant 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWERS, 


44,226 SOLD IN (882. 


MUDGETT HAY TEDDER 


An 800-pound horse will work it with ease. 
springs on the teeth to keep them from breaking. 


New Champion Horse Rake. 


Reasons why it is better than any other: It has an 
oscillating clearer that keeps the hay from rolling and 
working out at the ends, and working around the 
wheels. 

It has patent sled-runner teeth to prevent scratching. 

It will rake very large windrows or bunch up the 
windrows. A boy can easily operate it, as it is very 
simple, and nothing about [t to get out of order. 

It will rake clean in light or very heavy grass or in 
green grass. 

We are confident it will give better satisfaction than 
any other in the market. 


WHITTEMORE BROS.,, 


ing authority to sell Real Estate of the late CHARLES 
F. Crospy, deceased, to pay the debts due from the 
estate, together with the charges of Administration, 
will be sold at Public Auction on Friday, the 20th day 
of July, 1883, at 2 o’clock P. M., on the premises, the 
interest of the deceased in the land and buildings in 
Ashby, South Village, lately owned and occupied as a 
homestead by the deceased. 

Also, at the same time and place, the small lot of 
Land of the estate of deceased, situate near Charles 


Allen’s. 3t26 WM. H. JEWERTT, Ex’r. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


\ITUATED IN EASTON, AND CON- 
\K taining about fifty acres of land, House, Barn, 
Hen house, Tool house, Woodshed and Carriage house, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Peach, Plums, Grapes and 
Berries. Never-failing well of water. Sold on reason 
able terms by HENRY D. BUCK, Easton Mass. 3t25 


Legal Aotices. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of CATHARINE 
McMURRAY, late of Cambridge, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FOLSOM, the 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre 
sented for allowance the final account of his adminis 
tration upon the estate of said deceased; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden 
at Cambridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week in 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at 
Boston, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twentieth day of June,in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 


restores, with the gloss and freshness of youth, faded 
or gray hairto a natural, rich brown color, or deep 
black, as may be desired. By its use light or red hair 
may be darkened, thin hair thicken d, and baldness 
often, though not always. cured, 

It checks falling of the hair, and stimulates a weak 
and sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and cures 
sourf and dandruff, and heals nearly every disease pecu 
liar to the scalp. As a Ladies’ Hair Dressing the 
Vicor is unequalled, rendering the hair soft, glossy, 
and silken in appearance, and imparting a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting pertume. Containing neither 
oil nor dye, and being colorless, it does not soil the 
most delicate fabric. 

Mr. C. P. Bricner writes from Kirby, O., July 3, 
1882: ‘Last fall my hair commenced falling out, and 
in a short time I became nearly bald. I used part of a 
bottle of AYEeR’s HAIR Vicor, which stopped the fall. 
ing of the hair and started a new growth. I have now 
a full head of hair growing vigorously, and am con- 
vinced that but for the use of your preparation I should 
have been entirely bald.” 

J. W. BowEN, proprietor of the McArthur ( Ohio) 
Enquirer, says: ‘‘AYER’s HAIR VIGOR is a most ex 
cellent preparation for the hair. I speak of it from my 
own experience. Its use promotes the growth of new 
hair, and makes it glossy and soft. he Vicor la 
also a sure cure for dandruff. Not within my knowl- 
edge has the preparation ever failed to give entire sat- 
isfaction.” 

Mk. ANGUS FAIRBAIRN, leader of the celebrated 
“Fairbairn Family” of Scottish Vocalists, writes from 
Boston, Mass, Feb. 6, 1880: “Ever since my hair 
began to give silvery evidences of the change which 
fleeting time procureth, | have used Aver’s HAIRK 
Vicor, and eo have been able to maintain an appear- 
ance of youthfulness,—a matter of considerable con- 
sequence to ministers, orators, actors, and in fact every 
one who lives in the eyes of the public.” 

Mus. 0. A. Prescott, writing from 18 Elm Street, 
Charlestown, Mass., April 14, 1882, says: “Two 
years ago, about two-thirds of my hair came off. It 
thinned very + rk and I was fast growing bald. On 
using AYer’s HAIR VIGOR the falling stopped and a 
new growth commenced, and in about a month my 
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Bt25" J. H. TYLER, Register. head was completely covered with short hair. It has 
m —- continued to grow, and is now as good as before it fell. 
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SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of WINNIFRED 
FAHEY, late of Waltham, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FoLsom, the Admin- 
istrator of the estate of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the final account of his administration 
upon the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited 
to appear ata Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday of July 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said Administrator is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once a week in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, 
three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
two days at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twentieth day of June, in the year 


use it occasionally as a dressing.” 
J. BRECK & SONS 
culturalists, . 


We have hundreds of similar testimonials of the 
efficacy of AYeR’s HAtrn Vicor. It needs but a trial 
to convince the most skeptical of its value. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
33 Sold by all Druggists. 
ELASTIC PAINTS 50 cts. per gal. 
Also Black Diamond Cement for repairing roofs, gut- 


tera, cisterns, etc. ELASTIC PAINT CO., 
13t19 64 Hunneman St., Boston. 
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LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
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To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
interested in the Estate of ELLEN M. BANCROFT, 
late of Tyngsborough, in said County, deceased, in- 
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testate: Whereas, application has been made to said tog . n . 
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appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 


in said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
July next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the aonuses called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
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norort of Tyngsborough, in said County, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition representing that he 
was the husband of said deceased, and is entitled to 
her real estate in fee to an amount not exceeding five 
thousand dollars in value, and praying that the same 
may be assigned to him by said Court, as provided by 
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Poetry. 


From The Youth's Companion. | 


A BALLAD OF BRAVE WOMEN. 
OFF SWANSEA—JANUARY 27, ISSS. 


RY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


With hiss and thunder and inner boom 
While through the darkness the great waves loom 
And charge the rocks with the shock of doom 


A second sea is the hurricane’s blast; 

Its viewless billows are loud and vast, 

By their strength great trees are uptorn and down 
cast. 

To-night falls many a goodly tree, 

As many a ship, through the raging sea 

Shall go with the strange sea-things to be. 


At times through the hurry of clouds, the moon 


| were fashionable, pleasure-loving peop 





Looks out aghast; but her face right soon 
Is hidden again, and she seems to swoon. 


Oh, the wind waves, and oh, the sea waves, 
The gulfs of wind, and the sea-guifs for graves, 
Fast through the air how she flies and raves ; 


Raves with a magical mad delight, 
The viewless spirit of storm and night, 
Heart of the wind, and soul of his might. 


Hark to the voice which shouts from the sea, 
rhe voice of a dreadful revelry! 
The unseen hunters are out, and flee 


| veins. 


Over the crests of the roaring deep, 
Or they climb the ways that are w ild and steep, 
Or right through the heart of their light they leap. 


Roar of the wind and roar of the waves, 
And song and clamor of sea-tilied caves, 
What ship to-night such a tempest braves? 


Yet see, ah, see, how a snake of light 

Goes hissing and writhing up all the night, : ; 

While the ery, “GC wn.” through the winds 
mad might 


ving down 


Through the roar of the winds and the waves 
together 
Is sent this way by the shrieking weather, 


But to help on such night were a vain endeavor. 


See a glare of torches; and married and single, 
Men and women confusedly mingle 
You can hear the rush of their feet down the shingle. 


iv in their faces; 


Oh, salt and keen is the spr 
wind they reel in their 


From the strength of the 
mces, 


] 
Catch hands to steady them there in their places. 


How would a boat in such seas behave? 
But the life-boat! Quick! The life-boat will save. 
She is manned, with her crew of strong fellows, and 


brave. 
See! They ride on the heights, in the deep valleys 
dip, 


Until, with a cry which the winds outstrip, 
Their boat is hurled on the sinking ship. 


Its side is gored, for the sea to have way through 
“It is over!"’ they cried. “We have doneall men may 
' 


do 


Yet there’s one chance left!" and themselves they 


threw 


Right into the wrath of the sea and the wind! 


It rages all round them, before, behind. 

Their ears are deafened; their eyes are blind. 

Phen in the middlemost hell of the night, 

Yea, in the innermost heart of the fight, 

They strain and struggle with all their might 

With never a pause, while God's mercy they ery on, 
, 






es are iron— 
ews of a lion 


Their teeth are set, and their: 
Each man has the heart and the th 





Wave spurns them to wave. They may doit! Who 
nows?: 
For shoreward the great 


And shoreward the great 


‘ 


tide towerl 


wind thundering blows. 


But, no! that wave, like a Fate bearing on! 
It breaks them and passes. Two swimmers alone 
Are seen in the wave, and their strength is nigh gone. 


set 

















Quoth three soldiers on shore, ‘They must give up 
hope, 

Neither swimmer nor boat with such surges could 
cope, 

Nor could one stand steady to cast a rope 

“For he who would cast it must stand hip-high 

In the trough of the sea, and be thrown thereby 

On his face, never more to behold the sky.”’ 

But a woman stept out from those gathered there 

And she said, **My life f their lives will 

I pray for strength, God will hear my prayer.” 

And the light of her soul her eyes shone through, 

But the men they jeered, and they cri “Go to! 

Can a woman do what we dare not do!” 

Spake another woman—“I, too! We twain 

Will do our best, strive with might and main, 

And if what we do shall be done in vain, 

“And the great sea have us to hold and hide, 

It were surely better thus t li 

Than to live as these others. Haste she 
cried. 

They seized a rope, and with no w 


Fearless of death, down the steep of the 
They dashed, right into the light and the roz 





Of the giant waves, which sprang on them there, 
As a beast of prey might spring from his lair, 


While the roar of his triumph made deaf the air. 


Oh, loud is the Death they hurry to meet— 

The stones slip shrieking from under their feet— 

They stagger, but fall not. Beat, mad billows, beat! 

They raise their arms, with their soul’s strength quiv- 
ering— 

They pause—‘‘ Will it reach?’"’"—Then they shout and 
fling, 

And straight as a stone driven forth by a sling- 


Driven far afield by a master hand 
The rope whizzes out from the seething strand 
A shout—“It is caught! For land, now, for land!” 


A crash like thunder! They drop to their knees, 
But they keep their hold in the under seas. 
They rise. They pull. Nor falter, nor cease. 


The strength of ten men have these women tonight, 

And they shout with the rapturous sense of their 
might— 

Shout, as men shout, when they revel in fight. 

They reel, but they fall not. The rope winds in, fast 

Hark, hark! what a shout answers their shout, at 
as 

We ttiom! The danger is 


ast— 
“That will do! touch 1} 


past!” 


Then the women turn from the raging water 
om its lust for 


With the two they have snatched fr 
slaughter, 

Sut their feet flag, now, and their breath comes 
shorter. 

Hardly they hear in their sea-dimmed ears, 


The sound of sobs, or the sound of cheers 
Their eyes are drowned, but with spray, not tears. 


When deeds of valor, Coast vaunts Coast 
As to which proved bravest, and which did most, 
Two Swansea women shall be my toast. 








The Story Teller. 


From the Examiner. 


“NUBBINS.” 


BY JEANIE MCAFEE INMAN. 


All day the rain had fallen steadily, and at 
four o'clock a sharp wind came driving down 
from the Knobs, freezing the drops as they 
fell, and shrouding the row of tall cypresses 
in front of the old red school-house in a filmy 
crystal veil. The little knoll upon which the 
building stood was sheeted with ice, and ap- 
parently impassable. In front of it ran what 
was usually dignified with the name of high- } 
way, but in reality was only a succession of 
quagmires, half-frozen ponds, and ‘‘wash- 
outs” through which rushed a muddy torrent 
several feet deep. ; 

Back of the knoll towered the twin Knobs, 
“Crowfoot” and ‘‘Graytop,” pine-crowned, 
rock-ribbed, and belted with magnificent ce- | 
dars. On one side of the schoolhouse were 
the rifled cotton fields, on the other a marsh, 
green and flowery in summer, but in winter 
covered with slimy water, stretched away to 
where the great cypress swamps lay like an 
inky shadow against the southern sky. The 
dark object looming in the twilight like a 
many-armed giant, was the iron railroad 
bridge, and at one end of it, huddled close in 
the curving arm of the Mississippi, was the 
little village of Brenton. 

It was growing dark rapidly. Already the 
bridge lamps were lighted, and the cottage 
windows winked bright defiance to the storm. } 
In the little school-room, which had only one | 
window, it was so dark that Rachel could | 
hardly see the faces of the children huddled 
about the stove. The wind roared fiercely 
around the frail building, and drove the rain 
under the doors until the floor was soaked. | 


The children were shivering and blowing their | 
benumbed fingers, while the teacher, Miss | 
Greame, vainly endeavored to keep herself 
warm with a rusty black shawl. 

Would five o’clock never come? The rules, 
written upon a sheet of foolseap and pinned 
on the wall, named five o’clock as the hour for 
dismissal, and she dared not close one minute 
sooner. Her patrons demanded full return 
for the pittance they paid her, and nothing | 
short of eight hours in the school-room would | 
satisfy them. 
At last the whistle of the five o’clock ex- | 

| 
| 


press train sounded, and Rachel tapped the | 
bell upon her desk. When the last shabby 
little figure had scrambled out of the door, 
she leaned her head upon her hands with a | 
sigh that breathed more despair than relief. | 
As her eyes wandered over the wretched 
room where she toiled day after day, her 
heart swelled with a feeling of rebellious bit- 
terness that sent a cold glitter to the soft gray 
eyes, and hardened the delicate lips like 
steel. 

Poor Rachel! At eighteen life and love 
are both so yore. Was it strange that sit- 
ting there alone in the early dusk, with youth, 
strength and beauty all her own, she should 
have bowed her head in passionate prayer that 
God would let her die? Not strange in her 
whose life had been one long dream of ease 
and pleasure, whose proud, sensitive nature 
had never felt the mastery of suffering until 
the awful day when death and ruin desolated 
her home. 

After the shock was over, and thoughts of 
the future began to force themselves upon 
her, Rachel decided to seek work, for to this 
she was driven to earn her daily bread, as far 
as possible from the old home and the friends 
who had formed her gay, delightful world. It 
was the oft-fought battle between pride and 
poverty, and pride came off victor. Rachel 
chose to exile herself hundreds of miles from 
the friends who would have given her gener- 
ous aid, and fed her hungry heart upon the 
manna of sympathy and love. 

Here at Brenton she lived the life of a mere 
drudge. The village-folk were rough, illiter- 
ate, and inclined to be suspicious of the 
“‘White-banded lady, with her proud face and 
lofty airs.” Eight hours a day she taught a 
(oom + aye sae: and the remainder 

she spent at her ing-house in 
dreary little chamber aie oe her bed, 
trunk, and a few books. She made no effort 





| the wall. 


J 
to be sociable with the villagers, but shrank 
from any unnecessary contact with them, a 
procedure which they highly resented. There 
was not a soul in Brenton of whom she could 
make a companion. Her life seemed utterly 
blank, the days dumb and stagnant, the future 
held no promise, and memory was only a tor- 
ture. 

Rachel was not a Christian. 





Her parents 

le, who 
had been too much engrossed with the care of 
their fortune and the claims of society, to = 
their child proper religious training. She had 
been accustomed to attend church regularly, 
and more than once had felt a vague convic- 
tion that she was beginning her life wrong. 
When sorrow came ie reached out blindly 
for help, but did not find it, and the failure 
was only an added drop in her cu of bitterness. 
The conviction had never developed into re- 
solve or effort, so Rachel struggled hopelessly 
on in the dark. 

“If I only had a friend—just one, I might 
bear the work and homesickness. But I am 
starving, absolutely starving for companion- 
ship and sympathy!” She dropped her head 
down upon her desk with a hot, swift rush of 
tears—the first she had shed for months. 

Her face was still hidden, when the sound 
of the door closing softly, followed by stealthy 
footsteps, sent a thrill of terror through her 

A queer, shaggy-looking creature 
stood in front of the blackboard, and as Rach- 
el raised her head, she saw a hand reach up to 
the little shelf, lift down the box of crayons, 
and take out a pencil. Controlling her voice 
with an effort, she said, sharply: ‘*Who is 
there ?” 

The box fell with a crash, and the intruder 
fled precipitately to the door. 

Convinced that one of her _ was prac- 
tising a ruse of some kind, she hurried to the 
door and called out, sternly: ‘‘If you are an 
honest boy, you will bring that pencil to my 
desk.” 

There was no answer, but as she reached 
the door she saw a mite of a child wrapped in 
a brown sheepskin, crouched down 5 to 
‘‘Lady, Nubbins didn’t steal ; an’ I 
on’y wanted one—jest one!” The sweet, 
childish voice was shaken with the tears that 
rained over his cheeks, and down upon the 
little dirty hands. 

“What is your name, child?” queried 
Rachel, looking pityingly at the twisted, al- 
most shapeless form which Nature, with unu- 
sual malignity, had stunted in growth until it 
was the merest dwarf. 

*‘Nubbins.” 

The tawny head lifted, and a pair of dark 
eyes, wearing the look of gentle wistfulness 
one often sees in meek, dumb animals, met 
Rachel's very shyly. 

‘‘Nubbins? Why, how did you ever get 
such a name as that ?” laughed Rachel, laying 
her hand upon the child’s shoulder, and draw- 
ing him back to the stove. 

‘It’s the on’y one as ‘ud do. I asked Joan 
‘bout it onet, an’ she said: ‘Don't quarrel wid 
yo’ name, chile, enny mo’ than wid yo’ po’ 
Natur’ give ‘em bofe to yo’.’ 


ugly body. 
Little an’ 


Ain't you never seen no nubbins ? 
crooked, an’ no ‘count, like me.” 
Something softer than a smile dimmed 
Rachel's eyes, as she stroked the rough curls. 
‘‘What did yon want with a crayon pencil, 
Nubbins ?” 


A crimson flush dyed his pale cheeks, as he | 


said, shamefacedly: ‘*I never stole—never in 
my life, but I've wanted to a’ many times. 
The pencil I was a-gettin’ I traded for. You 














ferns that fringed the pool stood a graceful 
blue heron with its mate circling in the air 
above it. 

This picture was better work than the head, 
but lacked the vigor of execution which char- 
acterized the former. Rachel studied it care- 
fully, then asked, ‘‘Did any one ever teach 
you to draw ?” 

‘“No’m. I used to beg whitewash in the 
spring, an’ whiten one side 0’ the cabin so I 
could make picters wid bits of coal. Onct I 
had a slate, but it got broke. I learnt all I 
know in the Knobs an’ the swamp an’ on the 
river. I dream such beautiful things about 
‘em—an’ faces like yourn looks now, with the 
sunshine in your eyes an’ the red like the ma- 
ple leaves on your cheeks.” 

Rachel sprang up in sudden excitement. 
‘‘Nubbins, come home with me, I have some- 
thing for you.” Home they went at once, 
and when they reached her room Rachel made 
her guest mend the fire while she rummaged 
in her box of books. After she had made 
Nubbins happy by the gift of a book of de- 
signs, a large roll of drawing paper and a 
bunch of assorted pencils, they spent a long, 
delightful evening over the books of engrav- 
ings, prints and photographs that Rachel took 
from her box. At 9 o'clock she sent him 
home with laden arms, a singing heart and her 
good-night kiss warm upon his brow. 

Then began a new but wonderfully sweet 
and earnest life for Rachel Greame. Her 
outreaching soul fastened such strong tendrils 
about this one love that it became a part of 
herself. Right royally did Nubbins repay her 
devotion. Rachel was his ideal, the central 
figure of all his brilliant dreams, his sole 
counsellor, teacher and friend. 

When the early Southern spring opened, 
they spent delightful Saturdays wandering 
over the Knobs, floating down the river in one 
of the queer ‘‘dug-out” canoes, or making 
excursions into the swamp for the splendid 
‘‘firelilies,” ferns and mosses that grow there 
in rich profusion. 

Rachel complained no more of dumb days. 
Her interest in her work had deepened, and 
at Nubbins’s earnest desire she had extended 
her acquaintance among the villagers. She 
soon found that to win their respect and 
esteem she must mingle with them in their 
homes, and break down the barriers of wealth 
and culture by simple kindliness. 

One bright Saturday early in June Rachel 
and Nubbins came home at dusk from a long 
ramble over the Knobs. ‘The boy's pencil 
had been busy, and the exquisite ‘‘bit” sketch- 
ed while they sat on the brow of ‘‘Crowfoot” 
had filled Rachel with proud excitement. 

‘It is the best you have done. You will be 
famous some day, darling,” she said, taking 
him into her arms, while a world of tenderness 
beamed in her gray eyes. ‘And oh, Nub- 
bins! let me tell you a secret. I sent your 
last sketch to a—a—friend of mine at home 


—the gentleman who taught me drawing—and | t “= - agen 
a. hi S | the collection sent to the Fisheries Exhibition 


he is going to sell it. ‘Think of that, my com- 


fort !” 











see, | found a plover’s nest over in the swamp | 


yonder, and Jack Walters said ef I'd show it 
to him he’d give me a crayon pencil. I 
showed him the nest, but he never brung the 
pencil, an’ I kep’ a teasin’ him, till to-day he 
said I might come an’ get one myself, an’ he’d 
make it all right with you. He said you 
wouldn’t keer fur one little one, when you 
hed so many. It was mighty near stealin’; I 
didn’t feel right "bout it in here,” he went on, 
laying his hand on his breast. ‘*But I wanted 
it so bad.” 

‘‘No, it was not right,” said Rachel, grave- 
ly; ‘if you slip in here and take my property 
my knowledge, of course that is 

But you have not told me yet what 
Can 


without 
stealing. 
you were going to do with the peneil. 
you draw ?” 

‘‘Some,” replied Nubbins, very modestly. 
“There wuz a fire out at Scott’s farm, an’ 
everything’s burnt up but the smoke-house. 
The side o’ that is all black like the board 


| 


| pallor, while her lips folded sternly. 


‘Is he the one with the spektikles an’ a 
cross eye, that used ter rap your knuckles 
when you played wrong ?” 

‘‘No, not Herr Pelligrew. This gentleman 
is young and handsome.” The color had 
surged away from Rachel’s cheeks, and her 
eyes had a far-away, wistful look, that sent a 
strange pang to Nubbins’s heart. 

‘*Miss Rachel, onct you said I wuz all the 
friend you had. I don’t b'lieve it. You've 
got a better one, an’ you'll go away some- 
time!” he cried, stifling a passionate sob. 

‘Hush, child. I lost him when I lost the 
rest.” She turned away her face to hide its 
Poor 


Rachel! She knew that Royal Dallas loved 


| her, yet pride had caused her to ruthlessly 
| cast away the best gift of a woman’s life. 


there,” he said, with a loving glance at the | 


blackboard. 

‘It’s a splendid place ter draw, an’ so fur thet 
I ain’t afraid o’ anybody a’ follerin’. 
‘ud never tramp over there ter torment Nub- 
bins,” and he chuckled gleefully. 

‘*How far is it?” 

‘*Four miles, an’ right through the swamp.” 

‘‘Have you ever tried a pencil like this?” 
asked Rachel, taking a fine drawing-pencil 
from her pocket. Nubbins’ eyes glistened. 

‘‘Not ’zactly. I found a little end o’ one 
sorter like in the road, onct, an’ the man at 
the store let me run errants for a sheet o’ pa- 
per. I went right ter the Knobs !”—Nubbins 
paused for a rapturous sigh, while his cheeks 
began to glow, and the dusky eyes beamed 
with feverish lustre—‘‘an’ I staid till every 
bit o’ the sheet wuz full. I slept under the 
leaves thet night, an’ heard the wind playing 
wonderful music among the pines. Oh, it 
wuz grand ! 
on the boats. While I listened there wuz 
somethin’ in here,” tapping his breast, myste- 
riously, ‘‘a singin’ sweet an’ low, like an echo. 
I hear it sometimes when Im off in the 
swamp, an’ can make the boards an’ charcoal 
show me the beautiful things I dream o’ 
nights.” A soft radiance had been gradually 
breaking over the worn little face, and now, 


|as he lifted it, flushed and transfigured, it 


shone like a star. 

Rachel's long-sealed heart was being very 
strangely stirred, and with a sudden impulse 
of tenderness, she bent and touched her lips 
to the child’s forehead. 

‘You shall have a pencil, and paper— 
plenty of it,” she said, clasping her arms 


A heap better than the pianners | 


The boys | 


| and looked out. 


misfortunes, and 
when he returned he found only a brief note 
of farewell awaiting him. Lachel had gone 
no one knew whither, and his long, patient 
search was a fruitless one. A year had crept 
away, and one June day he received a package 
directed in her clear, flowing hand, and con- 
taining a beautiful crayon sketch. 





Enclosed | 


was a single slip with a few lines concerning | 


the little artist, signed simply ‘*Rachel.” 

* x * * = * ~ 
‘*Miss Rachel, Miss Rachel! Oh, wake up, 
please! It’s comin’ so fast, an’ ther ain't a 
minnit ter lose. 


Oh, Miss Rachel! Miss Rachel !” 


Can't yer hear the rush? | 


Rachel sprang from her bed, aroused at last | 


by the shrill, despairing cry that had been 
ringing through her dreams. Hastily throw- 
ing on her clothing, she ran to the window 
Above was inky blackness, 


| but there was an awful gleam at her very feet, 





around him with a new, delicious thrill of sat- | 


| isfaction. 


‘*Now tell me what you will draw ?” 

“Oh, please let me wait an’ show it to 
you,” cried Nubbins, trembling with delight. 
“Ill bring it Friday.” 


“Yes, that will do, and bring the sheet of | 


paper you carried with you to the Knobs. I 
want to see what you can do. Now, Nub- 
bins, do you know where I live ?” 

*“‘Yes’m. At Mis’ Bascom’s. I 
every day.” 

‘‘Well, I want you to come and make me 
a visit there. Oh, Nubbins, I'll tell you what 
we'll do! On Saturday, if it is clear, we 
will go to the swamp, you shall take your pa- 
per and pencils, I my books and two or three 
biscuits in my pocket for luncheon. We'll 
come back by the Knobs. Won't it be splen- 
did.” 

“Yes'm, on'y don’t let enny o’ the boys 
know, they'd spile it all.” Rachel laughed 
merrily. 

“Of course I will remember. Now here is 
something to make you happy, dear”—taking 
half a dozen sheets of foolscap from her desk, 
and wrapping several crayons and the draw- 
ing pencil in them. Nubbins was speechless 
with joyful surprise, and Rachel rattled on, 
‘‘Now, don’t forget—Friday at 5, you are to 
come and show me how your dream looks on 
paper.” 

‘*But this ain't a dream, I seen it,” cried 
Nubbins, hugging his precious bundle close to 
his heart. 

“Did you? So much the better. But see 
how dark it is, Nubbins, we must go home.” 

They hurried out together, and at the 
road, where they separated, Nubbins pointed 
to a miserable hut overhanging the river, and 
said that was his home. 

“I ain’t got nobody,” he explained, in an- 
swer to Rachel’s questions, ‘*My father wuz a 
roustabout on the Bluff City, an’ got drownded 
afore I could remember him.” 

‘“‘And your mother ?” 

‘‘Never heer’n nothin’ bout her. Joan said 
my father brung me to her house an’ lef’ me. 
Ilere’s my path. Good-by, I’ll come Friday.” 

Rachel went home with a new hope rustling 
its wings in her heart, a new gladness shed- 
ding its warmth and light all about her, and 


see you 
? 


| voicing itself in the bursts of song that broke 


ever and anon from her lips. That night she 


| knelt at her bedside, and sobbed out a prayer 


of thankfulness that at last a responsive heart 
had unlocked fountains of tenderness in her 
ga and brought new purpose into her 
ue, 

Promptly at 5 o’clock on Friday, Nubbins 
presented himself with a roll of paper care- 
fully hidden under his sheepskin. Rachel 
stuffed the old stove with pine knots, then 
drew Nubbins to her side. 

‘*Here it is!” he cried; with a bright, kind- 
ling smile, as he produced his roll. ‘I’ve 
worked on it night an’ day, an’ it’s most 
right.” 

Rachel seized the sheet with an involuntary 
ery of delight. Nubbins'’s ‘‘dream” was her 
own face, to which his pencil had lent the 
grace and charm of life. A rapid survey of 
the work convinced Rachel that the little ar- 
tist possessed talent of no mean order. 
Though the execution was often faulty, there 
was every proof of a correct eye and a skil- 
ful hand. Peculiarities of feature and ex- 
sression which none but a true artist could 

ave reproduced, evinced especial care. The 
proud oe of = head, -~ a of the del- 
icate nostril, and the iarly airy tracery of 
the brows were details that Rachel noted with 
increasing wonder. 

“Nubbins, it is beautiful! But why my 
face, dear child ?” 

‘‘Because I love you”—the tiny brown hand 
twined around her own, and Nubbins crept 
into her arnis with a sigh of utter content. 


The other sketch was taken evidently from 


the Knobs—a pines ov a 
of patsy ay Be 


of 
gray lichen eonaned A 
ros which rushed a mountain stream 


}and the thunderous roar of rushing water 


struck terror to her heart. The Levee! It 
had broken, and the mad, free river was 
reaching out merciless arms, whose grasp was 
death. 

‘“*Miss Rachel, I’m a waitin’. 
winder an’ step right into the boat.” 

Tremblingly she opened the wooden shut- 
ter, then felt herself almost dragged into the 
canoe, which rocked perilously upon the 
seething waves. 

‘‘Nubbins! How did you get here? Is 
there any hope ?” 

“Tll make fur the bridge, it’s the on’y 
chance. I wuz down on the Levee today a 
sketchin’, an’ I knowed it wuz a leakin’. I 
wa'n't asleep when it broke. I wuz thinkin’ 
‘bout you, Miss Rachel, an’ I had the canoe 
lashed to my window.” 

It is needless to picture the horrors of that 
awful night. Morning dawned fair and sunny 
upon a world of water, beneath whose dimpled 
breast slept wreck and death in their most 
frightful forms. To the two who clung with 
despairing hold to the pillars of the iron 
bridge, the dawn brought little hope. Nub- 
bins was crouched at his friend’s fect, watch- 
ing her white face anxiously, and striving to 
cheer her fainting heart with words of hope. 

The morning dragged wearily away, and it 
was noon when Nubbins espied a dark speck 
moving toward them. 

‘‘A boat! Miss Rachel; you are saved.” 

Rachel turned at the joyful cry, just in time 
to see the little hands slip from the iron _pil- 
lars and Nubbins went down, down into’ the 
black gurling waves beneath them. 

With a Jow wailing moan Rachel hid her 
face upon her arms, feeling that the rescue 
that was too late for this precious life was 
scarce welcome to her. Stunned with grief 
and blinded by tears, Rachel neither saw nor 
heard anything more until a pair of strong 
arms lifted her into the boat, and the voice 
whose rich, deep tones had once epitomized 
for her earth’s sweetest music, said tremu- 
lously. 

‘Rachel! Thank God I am in time!” 

“Royal!” The thrill of gladness died with 
a pang so keen that Rachel burst into pas- 
sionate weeping. ‘‘No, oh no? Too late to 
save him—oh Royal, why didn’t you come a 
minute sooner ?” 

‘‘Why, Rachel, here is your pet in the end 
of the boat, wet and shivering, but lively asa 
cricket. I pulled him out almost before he 
got his head under.” 

‘‘Miss Rachel,” said a shrill, piping voice 
from under a heap of shawls, fy knowed 
ther wuz a better friend than me, an’ he’s 
cum just as I said. I mos’ wish he'd let me 
a’ staid under, cos’ he’ll take you away.” 

“Yes, please God,” responded Dallas fer- 
vently, ‘‘but her friend owes the recovery of 
his happiness to you, Nubbins, and it shall be 
your mission to make beautiful the home we 
shall share with our beloved Rachel.” 


General Riiscellany. 


THE DREAMER’S SENSES. 


If a strong light be held before the sleeper’s 
eyes, he is almost sure to awake, but at the 
very moment he may have a dream of a tre- 
mendous fire, perhaps that his house in flames. 
The ear of the dreamer is generally on the 
alert, and proves a gong to the — 
spirit to make its airy rounds. To some 
x ers the sound of a flute fills the air with 
music, or they dream of a delightful concert. 
A loud noise will produce terrific thunder and 
crashings unutterable, and at the same time 
awake the sleeper. According to Dr. Aber- 
crombie, a gentleman who had been a soldier, 
dreamed that he heard a signal-gun, saw the 
proceedings for displaying the signals, heard 
the bustle of the streets, the assembling of the 
troops, etc. Just then he was roused by his 
wife, who had dreamed poucloly the same 
dream, with this additional, that she saw the 
enemy land, and a friend of her husband 
killed, and she awoke ina fright. This oc- 
curred in Edinburgh at the time when a 
French invasion was feared, and it had been 
decided to fire a signal gun at the first ap- 
proach of the foe. This dream was caused, it 
appears, by the fall of a pair of tongs in the 
room above, and the excited state of the pub- 
lic mind was sufficient to account for both 
dreams turning on the same subject. 

An old lady, a friend of the writer, relates 
a similar dream which occurred to her just be- 
fore the battle of Waterloo, when the fear of 
an invasion by Napoleon was at its height. 
She heard the march of troops in the streets, 
and the screams of the populace. They broke 
into her own house, ransacked it, and pur- 
sued her with bayonets. She fell on the floor 
and pretended to be dead. After sundry 
thrusts, which seemed to her ‘‘roving spirit” 
to be quite innocuous, the soldiers remarked 
that she was ‘‘done for.” They departed, 
and she escaped to consciousness. This 
dream was no doubt caused in the first in- 
stance by a noise in the house or street, and 
the painlons bayonet thrusts, by some slight 
irritation, such as a hair-pin, or other adjunct 
, 

in a sleeper’s ear n 
ey BR and ‘hee are cases on 
record in which — who s 
ears open, have led great ago- 

ies at the will of their tormentors. 


Open the 








with their | 


so treated by his comrades, is both interesting 
and suggestive. In changing our position, as 
we often do in sleep, we touch the bedclothes, 
etc., perhaps the nose gets tickled, or the sole 
of the foot, and dreams painful or pleasant are 
the consequence. These may seem trivial 
causes, but it must be remembered that the 
mind is ready to fly into the realms of fancy 
at the slightest intimation. People have often 
dreamed of spending the severest winters in 
Siberia, and of joining the expeeitions to the 
North Pole, simply because the bedclothes 
have been thrown off during sleep. It is said 
that a moderate heat orate to the soles of 
the feet, will generate dreams of volcanoes, 
burning coals, etc. Dr. Gregory dreamed of 
walking up the crater of Mount /®tna, and 
that he felt the earth warm under his feet. 
He had placed a hot water bottre at his feet 
on going to bed. The memory ofa visit he 
had once paid to Mount Vesuvius, supplied 
the seniten picture. Persons suffering from 
toothache imagine that the operator is tugging 
at the faulty tooth, and somehow cannot ex- 
tract it; or, as in Dr. Gregory’s case, he 
draws out the wrong one, and leaves the ach- 
ing tooth in statu quo. <A blister applied to 
the head is highly suggestive of being scalped 
by the Indians, especially if Mayne Reid's 
ghastly details are all fresh in the memory.— 
Temple Bar. 





THE PEOPLE’S SONG OF PEACE. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





The grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
The waters sweet in Brandywine ; 
The sword sleeps in the seabbard still, 

The farmer keeps his flock and vine ; 
Then who would mar the scene to-day 
With vaunt of battle-field or fray? 


The brave corn lifts, in regiments, 
Ten thousand sabers in the sun; 
The ricks replace the battle-tents, 
The bannered tassels toss and run, 
The neighing steed the bugle’s blast 
These be the stories of the past. 


The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannon plow the fields no more ; 
The heroes rest; O let them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shores ; 
They fought for peace, for peace they fell ; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well. 


The fields forget the battles fought, 
The trenches wave in golden grain; 
Shall we neglect the lesson taught 
And tear the wounds agape again ? 
Sweet Mother Nature, nurse the land, 
And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 


Lo! peace on earth! Lo! flock and fold, 
Lo! rich abundance, fat increase, 
And valleys elad in sheen of gold, 
O rise and sing the song of peace! 
For Theseus 10ams the land no more, 
And Janus rests with rusted door. 





AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


In variety and completeness of illustration, 


at South Kensington, from the United States 
of America, is not surpassed by that of any of 
the foreign contributors, and while the visitor 
whose concern with fish begins at the fish- 
monger’s, and ceases at the dinner-table, will 
find much to surprise, and possibly some 
things to amuse him here, the fisherman will 
see a great deal to interest him, and probably 
not afew exhibits from which, if he takes the 
trouble to understand their purpose, he may 
get useful hints for the practice of his own 
calling. Of the forty-three distinct fisheries 
carried on in different localities of the coun- 
try, and each by methods more or less pe- 
culiar to itself, the most important in the 
quantity and value of the produce, are illus- 
trated in this court in various ways. ‘The first 
object which attracts attention when 
reaches the outskirts of the court is a whale- 


one 


Royal Dallas was absent in a distant city at | boat, with mast stepped, sails up, and all its 


| the time of the Greames’ 


fittings and appurtenances ready for the crew 
to start from the ship's side. One thing 
worthy of remark is the care which has been 
taken to save the visitors trouble, and to 
make the exhibits interesting to the least 
learned of them. In this boat, for example, 
every part, every seat, each oar, cleat, chock, 
implement and utensil has its name painted on 
it, and every object in the collection will have 
attached to it an explanatory label printed in 
large type. 

Near a group of the Alaskan seals—valua- 
ble for their fur—is a screen with a series of 
water-color drawings, by Mr. H. W. Elliott, 
illustrating the mode of capturing these crea- 


tures on islands of the Pribylof group. In 
one view, a gang of Aleutes, with a 


TOV ided 

pair of bladebones of seals, a 3 h they use as 
clappers, are frightening a drove of 1200 or 
1500 seals along a shallow lagoon, toward a 
village on St. Paul's Island, for slaughter ; 
and another shows how the seals are killed in 
**pods” of twenty to forty at atime, by squads 
of the Indians, who are employed in this work 
by the Alaska Commercial Company. Other 


drawings give an idea of the abundance of 


these creatures, which drew from a lady visit- 
or aremark of not unnatural surprise that 
seal skins should be expensive. The setting 
and background of compartments in a case of 
stuffed birds, should be noticed, for each bird 
is mounted in a way to show its proper habit- 
at and way of living. Here are four species 
of Arctic ducks; the redhead duck, esteemed 
by gourmets only second as a delicacy to the 
canvas-back; the Florida cormorant or snake- 
bird; the blue-wing and green-wing teal; the 
wood duck, which makes its nest in trees over 
water into which it promptly drops its young 
when they are to begin life on their on ac- 
count ; and the summer duck, which may be 
found almost anywhere in the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The cast of a walrus 
head near by, with tusks nearly four feet long, 
is a curiosity. The elaborate, yet easily un- 
derstood bathometric models in this part of 
the court, sent by the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office, show the configuration of the 
sea bottom of the eastern coast from New- 
foundland to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Returning to the examination of the fishing 
industries, in which the last United States 
census returns showed that over 150,000 per- 
sons are engaged, of whom about 100,000 are 
fishermen, the visitor may first make the ac- 
quaintance of kinds of fish, of which, unless 
he happens to be somewhat of a naturalist, he 
may never even have heard before. On 
screens round the court, arranged in families, 
are accurately taken or painted casts of the 
cod and its allied genera, with the mackerel, 
herring, perch and flounder families—some 
120 species altogether; while in a glass-sided 
refrigerator, kept supplied with fishes of dif- 
erent kinds from the New York market, by 
Mr. E. G. Blackford, are fresh specimens of 
the American shad, which is held in high favor 
across the Atlantic, the striped bass, the Cali- 
fornia salmon, etc. 


fishing industries are carried on, and some 
$44,546,000, or not far from £9,000,000 
worth of fish procured in a year, the visitor 
has models and pictures, as well as the nets 


the progress made from the frail coracle-like 
‘*bull-boat” of the Indian, and the rude bone 
instruments he used, to the well-found whaler 
and the highly-finished apparatus used in sea- 
fishing now-a-days. On the walls are thirty 
crayon drawings, made on the fishing grounds 
by the Captain of a vessel, which enable one 


of a fisherman's work. There is also a set of 
twenty India-ink drawings of fishing scenes, 
and a series of two hundred and _ fifty = 
graphs, thirty inches by forty inches, enlarged 
from eight inch by ten inch negatives, taken 
by the photographer to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, who spent several months with the 
fishing fleets for the purpose of obtaining 
these photographs. To illustrate the evolu- 
tion of the New England fishing schooners, 
there are two sets of ee models, 
to show changes in the cut of sails and man- 
ner of rigging, and builders’ models, exhibit- 
ing the gradual improvement in the hulls from 
a tub-bowed craft of the year 1835, ‘‘Too 
slow,” as a fisherman said, ‘‘to get out of its 
own way,” to a fine-lined ‘‘sharp-shooter” of 
the present decade. A short and succinct ac- 
count of the fisheries of the United States, in 
which much statistical information is put in a 
short article, appears in the Exhibition cata- 
logue in a preface to this section written by Prof. 
G. Brown Goode, Assistant Director of the 
National Museum at Washington, and Com- 
missioner for the United States. The inte- 
resting exhibits of the United States Signal 
Service Department, and of the fish-hatching 
apparatus, with models of various kinds of 
atent fish-ways for salmon, etc., exhibited 
y the United States Fish Commission, and 
sent over in charge of Mr. R. E. Earle, of 
that Department, deserve a more detailed re- 
port than could be given at the end of this no- 
tice.—London Times. 





IGNoraNcE oF Nurstnc.— A _ medical 
writer in a leading English paper, says that 
the ignorance of most gg of nursing and 
medical treatment, even of the simplest kind, 
is profound. ‘‘I remember,” he writes, 
‘‘some years ago being called to an Israelite, 
who had fainted, and whom I tound surround- 
ed by a score of friends, the outer circle 
howling, and the inner endeavoring to cram 
teaspoonfuls of jam into his mouth. I remem- 
ber educated people sorrowing because their 
relative—down with typhoid fever—could not 
eat muttonchop. I remember cases of measles 
and chicken-pox sent to school in cold and 
wretched weather. I remember patients lost 
whom nursing would have saved; and many 
saved by nursing alone. And remembering 
these, remembering a host of cases similar or 
worse than those recorded, of ignorance, fool- 
ishness, and recklessness, multiplying incredi- 
bly the misery and wretchedness in a world 
so burdened with them already, ‘Who will 
make himself or herself a to over- 
worked and aggravated doctors, by teachin 
sense, 
deem trifling, 


Passing now to the means by which the | 


and apparatus used, to enable him to watch | 


to realize some of the dangers and hardships | 
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CHINESE CUNNING. 
The Skilful Ways in Which They Inveigle 
Fish Ashore. 


Among their fishing appliances are dipnets, 
large squares of netting extended on a 
framework of bamboo, which is weighted and 
suspended from a pole that has to be alter- 
nately raised and lowered either from a bank 
or a boat, and brings up each time all the fish 
that may have been passing over it. The 
casting net is very familiar, but China is its 
peculiar home, and it is there used in varying 
sizes by men and children of all ages. A 
more original method of capturing fish is that 
pursued by what are known at Swatow as 
‘‘slipper-boats.” These craft are generally 
25 feet long and 18 inches wide, and they fish 
in couples, moored side by side, on bright 
moonlight nights, their only implement of 
capture being a white board fastened along 
the outer side of each. This board catches 
the bright rays of the moon, and the fish, 
who would seem to be of a confiding disposi- 
tion in this portion of the empire, are said to 
mistake it for water, and to leap from their 
native element into the slipper boats in large 
numbers. Innumerable a ite of this char- 
acter, peculiar to the country, are here on 
show in the Chinese annex. This would seem 
| to be a branch of the industry naturally com- 
mending itself to the minds of a people who 
have been universally credited with a more 
than ordinary amount of cunning. Their fish 
traps are, moreover, manifold and varied, and 
are of the highest workmanship and _ utility. 

In the British isles this is a means of taking 
fish practically unknown and unpractised, 
| with the exception of our stereotyped eel and 
| lobster pots; but the Chinese devote them- 





| fishing, and with an unvarying success that 
| nothing but the i fertility of their 
rivers and seas could ‘e%plain or withstand. 
The day will perhaps come when western 
ideas will penetrate sufficiently there to  in- 
sure the suppression of wholesale fish poison- 
|ing, and such like fatal poaching arrange- 
ments for the capture of small fry as are 
rather too candidly exhibited here; but at 
present we can only admire, perhaps with a 
tinge of dejection, the hundred and one de- 
vices employed in a land where, though 
every form of unsportsmanlike destruction is 
rampant, the fish supply seems to remain as 
abundant and accessible as ever. 

Cormorants are another means employed 
by the Chinese on lakes and the shallower 
sheets of water for taking fish. The aquatic 
species of hawking is of very old date, and 
was known and practised in England, whither 
it doubtless was imported from the east, two 
centuries ago. But it is followed with 

| cess only by the painstaking Celestials. The 

birds, which have to undergo a regular training, 
are taken out in a boat, and, before the work 
commences, a strap or ring is placed round 
each cormorant’s throat, sufficiently tight to 
prevent its swallowing any fish it may catch 
in its strongly-hooked beak, but not so tight 
as to prevent respiration. The dark winged 
fishermen then go off and cater for their mas- 
ter with success and regularity, being re- 
warded with an occasional fish, which they are 
permitted to swallow when the strap has been 
removed. Above all things the Chinese area 
frugal nation, making use of substances that 
would meet with culinary contempt in any 
other country. The discarded shark repre- 
sents to them a valuable supply of food. The 
fins go to form the well known soup, or are 
used in the preparation of gelatine ; while the 
skin, after being cleaned and prepared, serves 
for covering swordhandles, and for various 
other ornamental purposes. Even the cuttle- 
fish, a creature repulsive to fishermen of most 
other nations, is the object of careful pursuit 
with nets and lines by the Chinaman, at a 
time when other work is slack ; and, carefully 
dried and packed in bales, command a ready 
sale all through the tlowery land. The oyster, 
also, and its pearl-bearing kindred, the Chinese 
mussel, are not merely looked upon as dain- 
ties. Though cultivated with skill and science 
as such in the first place, their refuse shells 
are burnt for lime, and, while still living, 
they are induced to secrete the hard white 
substance which is so highly valued for its 
beauty and scarcity all over the world-—Lon- 
don Telegraph. ‘ 


suc- 


ANECDOTES OF TWINS. 


Laughable Mistakes Made Through Similar- 
ity of Feature and Voice. 





Two twins were fond of playing tricks, 
and complaints were frequently made; but 
the boys would never own which was the 
guilty one, and the complainants were never 
¢ertain which of the two he was. One head- 
master used to say that he would never flog 
the innocent for the guilty, and another used 
to flog both. ; 

No less than nine anecdotes have reached 
me of a twin seeing his or her reflection in a 
looking-glass, and addressing it in the belief 
that it was the other twin in person. 

Ihave many anectlotes of mistakes when 
the twins were grown up. Thus: 

Amusing scenes occurred at college when 
one twin came to visit the other, the porter 
on one occasion refusing to let the visitor out 
of the college gates, for though they stood 
side by side, he professed ignorance as to 
which he ought to allow to depart. 

Children are usually quick in distinguishing 
between their parents and his or her twin; 
but I have two cases to the contrary. Thus 
the daughter of a twin says: ‘‘Such was the 
marvelous similarity of their voice, features 
and manner, &c., that I remember as a child 
being very much puzzled, and I think, had my 
aunt lived much with us, I should have ended 
by thinking that I had two mothers.” 

In the other case a father, who was a twin, 
remarks of himself and his brother: **We 
were extremely alike, and are so at this mo- 
ment, so much so that our children up to five 
or six years old did not know us apart.” 

I have four or five instances of doubt dur- 
ing an engagement of marriage. Thus: 

A married first, but both twins met the 
lady together for the first time, and fell in 
love with her then and there. A managed to 
see her home and to gain her affection, though 
3 went sometimes courting in his place, and 
neither the young lady nor her parents could 
tell which was which. 

I have also a German letter, written in 
quaint terms, about twin brothers who mar- 
ried sisters, but could not easily be distin- 
guished by them. i 

In the well-known novel of Wilkie Collins 
ot ‘*‘Poor Miss Finch” the blind girl distin- 
guishes the twin she loves by the touch of his 
hand, which gives her a thrill that the touch 
of the other brother does not. Philosophers 
have not, I believe, as yet investigated the 
conditions of such thrills; but I have a case 
in which Miss Finch’s test would have failed. 
| Two persons, both friends of a twin lady, 
| told me that she had frequently remarked to 
them that kissing her twin sister was not like 
kissing her other sister, but like kissing her- 
self—her own hand, for example. 

It would be an interesting experiment for 
twins who were closely alike to try how far 
dogs could distinguish between them by scent. 
I have a few anecdotes of strange mistakes 
made between twins in adult life. Thus an 
officer writes : 

“On one occasion, when I returned from 
foreign service, my father turned to me and 
said, ‘I thought you were in London,’ think- 
| ing I was my brother—yet he had not seen 
me for nearly four years—our resemblance 
was so great.” 

The next and last anecdote I shall give is 
yerhaps the most remarkable of those I have. 
t was sent by the brother of the twins, who 

were in middle life at the time of its occur- 
rence : 

“I was coming home from India on leave. 
The ship did not arrive till some days after it 
was due. The twin brother B had come up 
from his quarters to receive A, and their old 
mother was very nervous. One morning A 
rushed in, saying, ‘Oh, mother, how are you ?” 
Her answer was, ‘No, B; it’s a bad joke. 
You know how anxious I am.’ It was a little 
time before A could persuade her that he was 
the real man-—Prof. Galton’s Book on Hu- 
man Faculty. 





EGGS FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


Two hundred thousand dozen eggs have 
been received in New York from Europe dur- 
ing the past nine months. The importations 
have ceased until the middle of September, 
when they will be resumed. The home sup- 
ply is so haa during the summer months, and 
the risk on imported eggs so great that for 
the ensuing three months none will be brought 
from the other side to place on the market 
here. There are only two houses here that 
import eggs. One house began receiving 
three years ago, and the consignments to it 
have steadily increased. The head of the 
house said yesterday that the eggs that came 
to this country were shipped from Germany 
and Denmark principally, and also from 
France ; Italy and Turkey were two great egg- 

roducing countries, but the shipments to the 
Bnited States were not made from them. 
The eggs come rang: in straw in long cases 
containing 120 dozen each. The only differ- 
ence between imported eggs and those pro- 
duced in this country was that the former 
were somewhat smaller, and the shells per- 
haps a trifle harder. The eggs were consign- 
ed on commission, and the market here fixed 
their price. They were sold at from I to 2 
cents less per dozen than domestic eggs. The 
lower price was on account of the size, and 
not because they were inferior in quality, for 
such was not the case. 

“At this season of the year,” the dealer 
continued, ‘‘eggs were received fresh. Dur- 
ing the winter they came limed ; that is, they 
were subjected to a sort of pickling process in 
lime water. The effect was to close the pores 
of the shells, so that when boiled they were 
apt to break but not to injure the contents. 
Coming from colder countries, the eggs kept 
better than those laid here. This was true of 











those brought from Canada, and many were 


| selves largely to these strategic methods of 


shipped from the Dominion to the United 
States. The largest egg-producing States of 
the union were Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa. The 
breakage on imported eggs was less than 
on those that came from the west. They 
were transported by water and were subjected 
to much violence. The importations had the 
eflect of lowering the prices here. It was 
when prices were high that the great profit 
was made on Saiported eggs. A large sale 
had been found for the eggs in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. W hether retail dealers 
told their customers that they were buying 
imported eggs the speaker could not say, but 
he saw no reason why any discrimination 
should be made. The dealer that shipped to 
his firm began sending to London first. The 








it were, it is ready for trimming; 8o you see 
all poke bonnets cannot be shaped alike, and 
stout milliners have to employ slight girls to 
sit on poke bonnets and crush them into the 
popular shape. You may laugh at these bon- 
nets, but I can tell you they are unsurpassed 
for the purpose of hiding uncomely parts of an 
ugly face, and presenting to view only the 
features of the face in a massive centre, which 
produces all the effect acquired by a cheap 
chromo in an elegant frame.” 





Vit and Fumor, 


A MEAN TRICK. 





surplus of a supply intended for that market 
was sent to this country, thus introducing the | 
eggs here. ‘The outlook for the trade in the 
fall and winter was good. | 
A member of another house in the general | 
produce trade said that in time eggs would | 
doubtless be sent from China to San Fran- | 
cisco. Poultry-raising was an extensive in- 
dustry in China. Eggs would keep as long as 
six or eight months, although that was, of 
course, too long, and there were no difficul- 
ties about transportation in the way. ‘The 
cheapness with which eggs could be produced 
in China made such a thing possible. Fowls 
were kept on the boats on the rivers, and, in | 
fact, everywhere. Enough eggs could be | 
sent from China to supply the whole United 
States.—Chicago Times. 
ney | 
SUMMER DESSERTS. 
Srrawberry Cream.—Take three pints of 
mashed berries, strain the juice, and adda 


dissolved in a teacup of boiling water. Add 
a pint of whipped cream and pour into 
moulds. 

ORANGED STRAWBERRIES.—Place a layer of 
strawberries in a deep dish; cover the same 
thickly with pulverized sugar; then a layer of 
berries, and so on until all are used. Pour 
over them orange juice in the proportion of 
three oranges to a quart of berries. Let 
stand for an hour, and just before serving 
sprinkle with pounded ice. Some use claret, 
port, grape or currant wine, instead of orange 
juice. 

Srrawnernies Wrrn Wuiprep Cream.— 
Prepare in layers as above. Take one pint of 
cream, whites of three eggs and a teacup of 
|} powdered sugar, whipped together, flavored 
with strawberry juice, and pour over the top. 


Srrawperry Tarroca.—Soak over night 
a large teacupful of tapioca in cold water; in 
the morning put the half of it ina yellow- 
ware baking dish, or in the porcelain one of a 
silver pudding dish. Sprinkle sugar over the 
tapioca; then put on this a quart of berries, 
sugar, and the rest of the tapioca. Fill the 
dish with water, which should cover the tapio- 


ca about a quarter of an inch. Bake ina 
moderately hot oven until it looks clear. 
Serve cold with cream or custard. If not 


sweet enough add more sugar at table, and in 
baking, if it seems too dry, more water is 
needed. 


Spaniso Cream.—Half a box of gelatine, 
one quart of milk, yolks of three eggs, one 
small cup of sugar, flavor with vanilla or other 
essence ; soak the gelatine one hour in milk, 
put into a farina kettle and stir as it warms ; 


when hot, pour over the beaten eggs and su- 


gar, put back into the kettle and heat to 
scalding, strain throngh tarleton; flavor and 


pour into a wet mould. It should be set ina 
cold place. 

Bianc-ManGr.—A plain blanc-mange, or 
rice steamed in milk with a few raisins, and 
served cold, with sweetened and _ flavored 
cream, and a garnish of fruit jelly, makes a 
simple dessert. Pearled or crushed wheat 
porridge cooled in a mould, is good served 
with a cream Farina, tapioca, sago, 
and rice flour make a pleasing variety, and 
there is no more delicate and palatable sum- 
mer dessert than the juice of fresh or canned 
fruit made into a quivering jelly with corn 
starch, and eaten cold with sweetened cream. 


sauce. 


PURCHASED TITLES IN BRAZIL. 

A few days ago I was served with coffee in? 
a small hostelry, consisting of a low cabaret 
and a corncrib, by a dusky young man in 
cotton trousers and carpet slippers (nobody | 
wears stockings and but few wear shoes in | 
this country, except the aristocrats, who live 
in Rio Janeiro, Bahia or Pernambuco.) Af- 
ter helping himself to the first cup he inform- 
ed me that he was not in the habit of enter- 
taining travellers, and had only consented on 
this occasion because the hour was late and the 


next village three or four hours distant. The 
fact was, he continued, he was the son of the 


Baron de Monteverde, whose noble fazenda 
stood on the banks of the Rio Verde. I af- 
terward saw this noble fazenda. It was a 


ruined hut, almost twenty feet square, with 
nothing inside of it—not even a bench—ex- 
cept filth and vermin. 

At another place where I stopped, my din- 
ner was cooked by a lady—also of dusky hue 
—who was the Baroness of R——. These 
titles cost about $500, and can be purchased 
by any body. Fazendinos who send their sons 
to school in England or the United States—a 
few are able to aflord this advantage—com- 
monly purchase titles for their young men 
before sending them abroad, in the hope of 
their being able to ‘‘catch” some blonde and 
confiding heiress of those wintry climes. I 
in Rio who had 


met a young English lady 
She said she had 


been trapped in this way. 
had £5000 in the funds, the proceeds of a 
legacy left her same years before by a rela- 
tive, and that she had met a Brazilian ‘‘no- 
bleman,” the Baron de B——, in London at 
a reception given by the Brazilian Minister ; 
that deceived by his title, his apparent good 
standing in society and his oily manners, she 
had listened to a proposal of marriage from 
him, and had married him after a courtship of 
three months. Within a month after the 
marriage the ‘‘nobleman” ran away with her 
money and she had followed him, as she sup- 
posed, to Rio, there to find that he had not 
returned to Brazil, and, worse than all, that 
he was a journeyman barber.—Cor. Philadel- 
phia Press. 


FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

A crusty old lawyer once, relates a writer 
in the Philadelphia Record, ruled the bar in 
an Indiana town for years with a rod of iron. 
He was a man of ability, originality and high 
attainments ; and partly out of respect for his 
real worth, and partly because he was ugly 


when crossed, the bar and bench were con- 
tent to let him have his own way. But at 
last there came to that town, for the first 


time, a young United States District Judge, 
who was known to have a good deal of a will 
of his own, and every one was curious to see 
how he and old Judge Complete would get 
along. The latter had the first case on the | 
docket when the court opened, and at once 
began a ponderous argument with a view to 
overawing the young judge. But before he 
had gone far he was interrupted with: ‘‘Judge 
Complete, you needn't pursue this line of ar- 
gument any further. You know that is not the 
law.” The startled old counsellor could hard- | 
ly believe his own ears. ‘*What did you say, 
sir?” he asked, sharply. ‘‘I said,” repeated 
the young judge, unabashed, ‘‘that you need | 
go no further on that line of argument; that | 
you were not stating the law as it is.” | 
“Well, sir; well, sir,” said the old gentle- | 
man, taking off his eye-glasses nervously, 
‘‘perhaps your Honor knows the law better 
than I do;” and then, in a more insolent 
tone, ‘‘your long experience no doubt enables 
you to speak.” ‘Mr. Clerk,” said the new | 
District Judge, quietly, ‘‘enter up a fine of 
twenty-five dollars against Judge Complete 
for contempt of court.” And Judge Com- 
plete, routed for the first time in many years, 
sat down in a daze. It was a wholesome les- 
son, not only to him, but to his brethren of | 
the bar. The man who taught it was Walter | 
Q. Gresham, now Postmaster General of the 
United States. 


Tue Man Wuo Srors His Parer.— 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in his admirable pa- 
pers on ‘‘Intellectual Life,” thus talks to the 
man who ‘‘stopped his paper:” ‘‘Newspa- 
ers are to the civilized world what the daily 
ouse talk is to members of a household ; they 
keep our daily interest in each other, they 
save us from the evils of isolation. To live 
as a member of the great white race of men, 
the race that has filled Europe and America, 
and colonized or conquered whatever other 
territory it has been pleased to occupy, to 
share from day to day its cares, its thoughts 
and aspirations, it is necessary that every man 
should read his paper. Why are the French 
peasants so bewildered at sea? It is because 
they never read a newspaper. And why are 
the inhabitants of the United States, though 
scattered over a territory fourteen times the 
area of France, so much more capable of con- 
certed action; so much more alive and mod- 
ern; so much more interested in new discov- 
eries of all kinds, and capable of selecting 
and utilizing the best of them? It is because 
the newspapers penetrate everywhere ; and 
even the loneliest dweller on the prairie, or 
in the forest, is not intellectually isolated from 
the t currents of public fife, which flow 
through the telegraph and press.” 








A Miuiiver’s Srecrer.—‘‘How do poke 
bonnets acquire that crushed shape?” was 
asked. 

“Oh, that is a secret of our art, which I will 
explain to you sub rosa, but for goodness’ 
, don’t say I told you! Well, you see, 
we just take the bonnets as they come to us 
in square shape, and—and why—we sit down 
upon them. Ifthe shape desired is an ex- 
tremely dilapidated one, we sit a long time ; if 
it 1s only moderate, we do not take so long a 








sitting. When we get off from the bonnet, as 


| 
‘*We h-have,” answered the groom. 


heaping cup of sugar, and gelatine soaked and | 
I > 5 


A man who probably hailed from Buffalo 
played pind! 2 mean trick on a Detroit 
bridal couple at Niagra Falls the other even- 
ing. They went to a hotel and registered, 
had supper, and then started out for a night 
view of the Mighty Roarer. They had not 
gone far when a man called to them and 
said : 
‘*Have you just been married ?” 





on 


‘‘Going to stay here a day or two 

“Tes.” 

‘‘Having registered at my hotel you proba- 
bly intend to remain there ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Well, | want to say a word to you. I 
don’t want any ducky-deary nonsense around 
|my house. I want no popsy-wopsy business 

on the verandas. I want no squeezing hands 
on the balconies, or feeding each other at the 
| table.” 

The groom let his arm fall from his bride’s 
waist in a slow and painful manner, and the 
stranger continued : 

‘The first time you call her peaches and 
cream, or she calls you darling, out you go!” 

*Y-yes, sir.” 

‘*She’s no sweeter than 10,000 other girls, 
and you are no more of a darling than I am, 
and I won't stand love-sick nonsense.” 

He walked away with that, and people at 
the falls who knew the bridal couple were 
amazed to hear them address each other as 
| Mr. and Mrs., and to what precautions 

they took to prevent touching hands or be- 
traying any symptoms of love. They put in | 
two wretched days, and it was only as they 
were upon the point of leaving that they dis- 
covered how a base villain had duped them.-- 
Detrait Free Press. 





see 


Tue Errecr or Stock Deatixnc.—‘tHow 
old are you, Jacob ?” asked the doctor of an 
aged Austin Israelite, whom he had been 
called to attend in a professional capacity, and 
who is a broker whose mind runs on the fluc- | 
tuations of the market. 

J vash seventy-two years old,” was the re- | 
ly. . 

‘*You may live to be eighty years of age.” 
*‘T vash afraid not, Misther Doctor,” replied 
‘*Vy should the Lord vant to take | 
when he can take me now at 


Jacob. 
me at eighty, 
seventy-two 


A GernTLeMAN in Brooklyn celebrating | 
the birth of a daughter on the day of the op- 
ening of the bridge, proposed to call her Vic- | 
toria, in honor of the (ueen’s birthday, 
whereupon a friend (not an Alderman) sug- | 
gested that a more appropriate name would | 
New York Post. 

} 


be Bridget. 
Ile had turned and twisted in his seat for | 
nearly an hour, vainly trying to make an im- 
pression on the young lady who sat behind | 

At last he asked : ‘*Does this train stop 
at ‘*] don’t know, sir,” she quick- | 
ly replied, adding: ‘‘But I hope so, if you | 


think of getting off there.” 


him. 
Cicero 2” 


——~ _ —___—_ | 

‘“‘WiiEN are you going to make me that | 
pair of new boots I ordered 1s asked Gus de 
Smith of his shoemaker. ‘*When you pay | 
for the last pair 1 made for you.” ‘*Whew! | 
I can’t wait so long as that!” 

‘Yrs, said she, with tears in her eyes, 
‘in his qualities of head and heart dear 
George is always the same.” Then, after a | 
moment's lapse into dreamland, she added : 
‘*He is so sott-hearted, dear fellow.” 





A Crappep old bachelor says: ‘*When 
rain falls, if she gets the bigger half of the 
umbrella they are lovers; if he takes the 
bigger half they are married.” 





Sue sang, ‘‘] want to be an angel,” and he 
swore that she was one already. ‘To this she 
blushingly demurred. Then he married her. 
Demurrer sustained. 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Great Buooo Puriricr 








WILL CURE 


Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Cancer, Cancerous Hu- 
mor, Erysipelas, Canker, Salt Rheum, Pimples or 
Humor in the Face, Coughs and Colds, Ulcers, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Paias in the side, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Piles, Dizziness, 
Headache, Nervousness, 

Pains in the Back, 
Faintness at the Stomach, rem | 
male Weakness and Genera 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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Complaints, Fe- 
Debility. 











A BAD COLD 





The SUMMER COLDS and 
Coughs are quite as dan- 
gerous as those of 1] 
midwinter. | 


|But they yield to the same 
treatment and ought 
to be taken in 
time, 


For all diseases of THROAT, | 
NOSTRILS, HEAD or 
BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


PerrsDavi's Pain le 


\Is the SOVEREIGN Remedy 








ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP 


PAIN KILLER 














@ @& “THe est 
HORSE REMEDIES 


ic 
Are those made by 


The Etlis Spavin Cure Co., Boston.” 


ae Every owner of one or more horses can save a 
large amount of time and money by having on hand a 
good supply of Ellis’ Horse Remedies, and to supply a 
general demand we would announce that we will send 
the following by express (on receipt of the money) or 
C. 0, D. and return charges. 








$6.50 FOR $5.00. 

1 Box 12 lbs Medicated Food . 4.4.44. «$1.00 
2 Bottles Spavin Cure ..... eee eee eee 2.00 
2 Boxes Large Condition Powders ..... 1.00 
5 Oo Weep eakteceeeweeans s 1.00 
1 Dom Meave PUG ccc ccc ccccscc ces 
1 “ Colic Powder. . , . . eee 50 
1 “ Hoof Ointment...... eeoeses 

26.50 


_ $14. 00 FOR $10.00 
For liveries and large stables the following assort- 
ment is preferable and will be sent as above stated. 





1 Box 25 ths. Medicated Food ........ + « $2.00 
4 Bottles Spavin Cure. ..... eoscver es £00 
6 Boxes Large Condition Powders .. . 3.00 
S © Wren Peres 260 ce cee 1.50 
2 © Heave Powders ..ce-¢ ° 1,00 
> = Rene see é¢peeseeaana 1.00 
S © Meee Ges cccssecencvesce RD 

$14.00 


The Spirit of the Times says: ‘Ellis’ Horse Reme- 
dies are just what every horse owner should have at 
hand ready for use.” 

All the above supplied by druggists and harness 
men, in quantities or single packages. 

ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 

4 Sudbury St., Boston, and 276 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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EVAPORATING FRU 
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2ieopl 
ERRORS OF YouTH. 
Prescription Free for the Nervous De- 
datacentres nr 
Sind Mircea, © OO Ne 
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"REX MAGNUS,” 


THE HUMISTON 


FOOD PRESERVATIVE, 


For Keeping Fresh Food in all Seasons 
And Climates Without Ice ! 


This is the name given to the Humiston Food Pre 
servative, by which all organic matter may tx pre 
served from decay without ice, heat, smoke, sugar, 
salt or alcohol. Its name signifies a Mighty King and 
it is a royal preserver and invincible conqueror 

The process is a new one, perfectly 
application, and it preserves all 
poultry, fish, oysters, game, butter, cheese, lard, ta! 
low, milk, eggs, beer, cider, wine, fluid extracts and 
vegetable juices of all kinds, all of which retain their 


simple 
kinds of 


im ite 


meats, 


natural flavor in 
All Seasons and Climates. 
Rex Magnus consists of a variety of antiseptics, cars 
fully combined (after 
thorough trials) upon truly scientific principles, and 


exhaustive experiments and 
perfectly adapted to the preservation of a great variety 
of animal and vegetable products 

Destroys Germs of Disease. 

REX MAGNUS opposes and prevents putrefaction by 
the utter destruction or holding at bay of those para 
sites that prey In the 
manner it destroys all germs of disease, thus render 
ing the food wholesome and healthful 


upon organic matter sulne 


The Several Brands. 

“Viandine,” preserves all kinds of meats, poultry, fish 
and game, price 50 cts. per %.; “Ocean Wave » for 
oysters, clams, lobsters, &c., 50 cts. per th; “IP aril, 
for cream, $1.00 per “Snow Flake for butter, 
cheese and milk, 50 cts. per %.; “Queen,” for eggs 
$1.00 per &.; “Aqua Vita * for medical purposes, 


and for the keeping of all kinds of fluid 
out the use of aleohol, glycerine or s 
than one-twentieth the cost of a j and it does it 
$1.00 per B.; “Anti-Fly,” “Anti-Mold” and “Ant 
Ferment,”’ are special brands whose names explain 
their functions 


eXtracts with 


gar, and at les 


0) cts per ft 
It Will Do All It Ciaims, 


Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the nots hemist of the 
Scientific Department of Yale College 


» said in his pu 
lished report of March 7th, 1883 


“My tests of 35 days in daily mean ten perature 


70 deg., on meats, &« , bought in open market, have 













certainly been severe and I am satistied that the dif 
ferent brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Foc d 
Preservative, with which I hav« experimented, hare 
accomplished all claimed for them So far as 5 have 
yet learned, they are the d ati s that are 
effective, and at the same time j , for domestic 
use. At the banquet on ‘treat meats at the New 
Haven House J could not distin sh beture those 
which had been sixteen days iy my laboratory and se 
newly taken from the refrigerator of the hote The 
oysters were perfectly palatable and fresh to my tast 
and better, as it happened, than those served at the 
same time, which were recently taken from the she 

| The roast beef. steak, chicken, turkey and quail, 

all as good as I have ever eaten.’ . 

Rex Magnus is «« ‘ ss, pure, and Prof. John 
son adds in his rey “I should anticipate no il/ re 
sults from its use and consider it no more } t 
common salt,” 

It Has No Taste. 

“I particularly endeavored to detect the taste of 
foreign substance,”’ said Dr. ¢ A. Lindsk Dean of 
the Medical Department of Yale College, and Healt 

| Officer of New Haven, “but could not do s I know 


of no other agent that will do what Rex MAGNus ha 


done, i. e., save meats and still be und taste 


I thought I could detect the treated chicken, / 


less 


1 was mistaken.” 


A Mighty King of Preservatives. 
It is the only agent of its kind (combining as it 
the several characteristics mentioned above) that ha 


ever been discovered 


It must not be compared with the 
thousand and one worthless com- 
pounds which have preceded it. 

How to Get It. 


A trifling expenditure and fair trial aceord 


directions will convince every one that Rex Magnus 


is a necessity in every household You do not have 
to buy a county right or costly receipt We 
neither 

If your grocer, druggist or general store keeper 
hasn't it on hand, send the price and we will mail you 
a sample package of any brand desired, except Aqua 
Vita and Anti-Ferment which are put up in bottles 

Mention the New ENGLAND FARME! 


A legion of testimonials, from persons of national 


and international fame, are on file at the office of the 


company 


Humiston Food Preserving Co., 
72 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Press, a8 Dederick'’s Press 
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. Albany, N. ¥, 
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IN JULY. 






SEND FOR 


7 
HIRAM SIBLEY & Co 
CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND ’ ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
PRICE LIST 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, IW 
ju&jul - 


AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA. 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, Gener 
al Debility, Catarrh, and all disorders caused by a thin 
and impoverished, or corrupted, condition of the blood 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA eradicates these and all kin 
dred diseases, by expelling the blood poisons from the 
system, enriching and renewing the blood, and restor 
ing its vitalizing power. 

iting a long period ot unparalleled usefulness, 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proven its perfect adapta- 
tion tothe cure of all diseases originating in poor 
biood and weakened vitality. It is the safest, most 
reliable, and most economica! blood purifier and blood 
food that can be used. 
Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured, 

“Ayer’s Sarsaparilia has cured me of the Inflamma 
tory kheumatiom, with which I had suffered for many 
years. Durham, Ia., Mch. 2,1882. W.M. Moore.” 


“Eight years ago I bad an attack of Rheumatism so 
severe that I could not move from the bed or dress 
without help. I tried several remedies without much, 
if any relief, until | took AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, yy 
the use of two bottles of which | was completely cured. 
I have not been troubled with the Rheumatism since. 
Have sold large quantities of your Sarsaparilla, and 
it still retains it wonderful popularity. | The many 
notable cures it has effected in this vicinity « onv ince 
me that it is the best blood medicine ever oFer d ) 
the pub ic. E. F. HAknIs 

St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1852 

“Last March I was so weak from general debility 
that I could not walk without help. Following the ad 
vice of a friend, I commenced taking AYER'S SARSA 
PARILL ‘, and before I had used three bottles I felt a¢ 
well aa I ever did in my life. I have been at work now 
for two months, and think your Sarsaparilla the great 
est blood medicine in the world. JAMES MAYNARD.” 

520 West 42d St., New York, July 19, 1882. 

AYER's SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and all Scro 
Sulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ringworm, 
Blotches, Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions of the 
Skin. It clears the blood of all impurities, aids diges 
tion, stimulates the action of the bowels, and thus 
restores vitality and strengthens the whole system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; Price $1, six bottle for $5. 32 





MH with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, tcan) 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos-| 


Cure. A Home Treatment. No| 
e for consultation by mail. Valua- 
reatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
, Ministers, Business-men. 


M : 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


A BOON TO MEN 


All those who from indiscretion: excesses or other causes are 
weak, unnérved, low spirited, physically drained, and unable to 
. 


uly riv, can be certamn!y and p 
neo 
mi 














ithout stomach medicines. Evdorsed by doctors, 








misters and the press. The Medical Weekly says: © The 
agen of treating Revo Eten , Physteal Decay, &e 
wholly superseded HE MARSTON 


by ? PLUS.” Even 
CAKE resured Of certain restoration te full and Ror 
end 


Simple. effective, cleanly, pleasant. 
* opealta! with physician free 
ARSTON REMEDY ©0.. 46 W. 14th St., New York. 





——— 
New Sryirs: Gold Beveled Kdge ane 
Chromo Visiting Cards finest quality, 
largest variety and lowest prices. 50 
chromos with name, 10c., @ present 
. CLINTON nos. & Co., Clintonville, van 
17teop50 










GUARANTEED 


JOHNSON'S 
Blood Syrup 


Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidney®, 


pon diseases of the x 
testify to its efficacy in healing the 
named atveceen, d pronounce it to be the 
BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Laboratory 77 West $a 8t., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


ASHBURNHAM Deport, Worcester Co., Mass. 
Dr. “ : 
eyrap, and have reouved great venadstiom i Ties Beate fe aks Ges we La 
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